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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








J OURNALIsTs have always believed in getting quotes 
whenever possible. They give our readers a sense of being on the 
spot, of getting “the facts.” Radio and TV are discovering this 
trick, too. The recorded voice of the man-on-the-spot always seems 
more forceful or dramatic than a second or third-hand report of 
what happened. Being more of a radio-listener than a television- 
watcher, we often hear the periodic “beep” that identifies a 
recorded telephone conversation for a news or current events 
broadcast. And we know, of course, that the “beep” has to be there 
because the law says so. It’s a kind of guarantee of a person’s privacy, 
a warning that what he is saying is being preserved by tape-recorder. 
That guarantee is not always present, however. Conversations 
are often recorded or monitored, by a wire-tap device, without any 
warning. Sometimes the parties involved never know about it; 
sometimes they are stunned to hear a play-back of something they 
wish they’d never said—nor would have said with prior knowledge 
that a third party was listening in. Wire-tapping by law 
enforcement agencies, for example, is carried out to gather evidence. 
Whether or not it should be carried out at all, under legal sanction, 
is a matter of public concern. Milan Kubic’s “The Wire-Tap 
Dilemma” (page 12) explores the pros and cons. Milan, who 
“researches” and writes out of Washington, D.C., is an old hand 
at gathering facts for The Kiwanis Magazine. His last article for us, 
“The Pig War,” appeared in the July issue. 


W. HAPPEN to be among those unfortunates who, once having 

caught a cold, seem in no particular hurry to give it up. Despite 
periodic assaults on the cold with pills and potions, the red nose 

and cough refuse to vanish. Even though it’s only November and 
not yet the peak of the cold-catching season, some of us have a 
tendency to rush things; we’ve already started our siege of sniffling 
and snuffling. It is nothing more than a common cold, the old 
common cold that, while plaguing its victims, plagues the researchers 
who seem able to whip just about every other of man’s afflictions, 
save the “common” cold. Hard to prevent and even harder to cure, the 
cold is a workaday illness that very few people escape altogether. We 
can’t help you prevent a cold or cure it if you, like us, have already 
succumbed. But to help relieve the misery of season-rushers, we 
offer a humorous look at “The Uncommon Cold” (page 36).  R.E.G. 
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When artist Howard Mueller set to 
work on our November cover, his 
equipment was not, as one might sup- 
pose, paint brush and easel. Instead, 
Howard went to his workshop and 
picked up his chisel. From plywood 
he cut the cover design two times the 
actual page-size. The wood block, 
which is proof of both artistic and 
wood-working skills, was then hand- 
printed on rice paper before being 
made into printing plates for our cover. 
We like the result: appropriately rich 
tones for fall and Farm/City Week. 
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Here’s a unique opportunity... . 


own a high-profit 
second business 
that runs itself! 


Open a Philco-Bendix Self-Service 
Laundry Store! Many store owners, ex- 
ecutives, professional people—businessmen 
of all kinds—are going into the self-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores are 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment. 





Here are some of the facts: The coin- 
operated laundry business is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the country. 
Customers simply come into the store, wash 
and dry their clothes in metered machines 
and Teave. 


Minimum supervision required. A coin- 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise effi- 
cient operation. There are no credit prob- 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con- 
tracted to local people. An owner can spend 
full time with his regular business or prac- 
tice and let the coin store run itself. 


Why are they so successful? Philco- 
Bendix coin-operated laundry stores offer 
a customer up to 65% saving over attended- 
type wash-and-dry service. They are con- 
venient for busy people because they re- 
main open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. They give customers a chance to do 
their own washing — their own way. 


Small initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Washers, the 
only complete line of commercial washers 
engineered for coin use, is surprisingly low. 
Only a small initial investment is required. 
The balance may be financed through 
Philco Finance Corporation. Return is so 
rapid that many investors amortize the 
total cost within a year. 


Act now! Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the coupon for 
full data on business locations in your area 
and help in all phases of planning, financ- 
ing and promoting a successful coin store. 


COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY SALES 


Philco-Bendix Com- 
mercial Laundry Equip- 
ment is brought to you 
by Philco Corporation. 


PHILCO 


BENDIX 


PHILCO CORPORATION 

Commercial Laundry Adv., Dept. K-1 

Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Please send me information right away on 

Philco-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equip- 

ment, also the name of my local distributor. 


Name. 





Address__ 
City. ee es 




















FOR FUND-RAISING 
THAT'S IN 
GOOD TASTE 


and at a tasty profit! 





J . 7 
BARRICIN! 
Gourmet Selection 
on Warmly welcomed by every- 
one—because Barricini is fa- 
mous for quality! 


* Up to 50¢ profit on each box! 


2 Repeat sales are easy... for 
Barricini Candies are so de- 
licious, your “customers’ SealDt: 
them again and again! 


BARRICINi 


ee information on our Fund-Raising Plan, 
mail this coupon today! 
To: Dept. D4, Barricini Candies, 
22-19 41st Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 








Name. 
Address. 





























Let this book 


help your search 


for sound answers. In his new 
book, IN SEARCH OF A 
WORKING PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE, William J. Reilly 
aims to help you understand 
yourself and develop greater 
self-confidence, attain more 
satisfying relations with 
others, and maintain a sound 
perspective on faith and rea- 
son in your life and work. See 
how this book—which brings 
into play Dr. Reilly’s famous 
“Law of Intelligent Action” 
and ‘‘Twelve Rules for 
Straight Thinking” —can guide 
you to a constructive defini- 
tion of the value of your life 
and work—a working philoso- 
phy that lifts your aims and 
your ideals for meeting the 
challenge of life today. To ex- 
amine a copy ten days free, 
clip your name and address 
to this ad and mail to Harper 
& Brothers, 51 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. (If you 
enclose $2.95, publisher pays 
postage. ) 4004 











4 MINSTREL SHOWS 


FOR ORGANIZATIONS 


PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Fig@d » JACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS * ILL.* 










A QUARTER MILLION CUSTOMERS 
IN THE.US AND CANADA 
CAN BE REACHED 
THROUGH THE PAGES OF 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





COAT and HAT RACKS 






Smart! 
of closed-e 

num tubes rigid) 

cast aluminum ° 
Permanently beautiful in 
“clear” anodized 


finishes. Mount at any 
bs my on any wall—singly, 
end-to-end or in tiers. 
Brackets adjustable .,% — 
centers. Any lengths by the Shelf No. 1 


even foot up to and inelud- 
ing 8 feet. 








styled, quality 
nd a 


Shelf No. 3 






Write for Bulletin DL-7 








VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
Rt. 83 and Madison Street, Elmhurst, Illinois 
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CAN SURGERY 
CORRECT 
HEARING LOSS? 


What causes a hearing loss? 
What are the corrective meas- 
ures that one can take? An- 
swers to these questions, and 
many others, are found in 
Zenith’s authoritative booklet, 
“Hearing Loss and the Family 
Doctor,” written by a nation- 
ally prominent physician and 
published by the Zenith Radio 
Corporation. 


~----FREE BOOKLET----- 


! 
| 
! 


For a free copy, plus descriptive literature 
on Zenith Hearing Aids, write to 
Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 65SY 
6501 W. Grand Avenue 

Chicago 35, Illinois 
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LOCATIONS 
MEAN 
GOOD 
INCOME 


Your FORD GUM Operator knows where 
the best locations are. You can get them — 
get one for him now—and do your Club 
a service. The better the location, the 
larger the income produced for your 
Club’s welfare projects. 


Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the best 
gum money can buy. Look for the 
name — FORD. 


Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 


Gum and Machine (Canada Ltd.) 
556 Kingston Road, Toronto 8, Canada 




















LETTERS 








Flabbergasted Reader 

...I have just read the “junk mail” item 
in “Gong and Gavel,” August issue... 
frankly, I am flabbergasted. 

I can identify some of the mailings to 
which the author refers, and I can as- 
sure you that most companies in these 
categories continue their direct mail ef- 
forts because they are productive, be- 
cause they are profitable, because the 
public profits from them, and because 
they serve an economic need. 

Our own business...serves 230,000 
business firms nation-wide with busi- 
ness services including collection helps, 
Christmas greetings, and specialty items. 
...We mail approximately 6 million 
pieces of promotional material annually 
and spend $325,000 on postage alone. 

Our payroll amounts to $750,000 and 
there are 216 people gainfully employed 
in the business of serving others through 
the medium of direct mail. 

Would you call this ‘junk mail’’? 
Would you leave the impression in the 
minds of opinion-forming Kiwanians 
that all mail is “junk”? 

Recently I returned from the annual 
convention of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association in Montreal. There 
were 1200 users of the direct-mail-ad- 
vertising medium registered. This...is 
by far the largest advertising conven- 
tion of any medium in the industry. By 
“any medium” I mean newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio, or television. Would you 
say that these people gather for the 
purpose of discussing “junk”? 

Would you say that the Postmaster 
General of Canada, Bill Hamilton, was 
the keynote speaker for this group be- 
cause they issued “junk mail”? 

Would you say that the Postmaster 
General of the US sent his compliments 
by telegram to a group that served no 
economic purpose? 

Martin Baier 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Burlington, Iowa 


On Reading Bottom-Side-Up 

... This is not a complaint but just a cor- 
rection, by one point, in the figure men- 
tioned in “Gong and Gavel” (September 
issue) under “For Men Only.” It should 
be 9998, for when my college classmate 
—Ernest Epley of Gadsden, Alabama— 
comes to it, he will read it just as rapidly 
bottom-side-up. 

He helped me with my French lessons 
in college by holding the book right- 
side-up for me and bottom-side-up for 
him. 

Bronnie E. Nichols 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Tuscaloosa,. Alabama 
The figure suggested by Oren Arnold 
seems to be somewhat amiss. We have 
received many letters claiming bottom- 


side-up reading talents, both from Ki- 


waniannes and Kiwanians. 
—THE EDITORS 


Letter of Appreciation 
... Since Si’s passing, I have received so 
many wonderful letters from all over 
Kiwanis. I have tried to answer most of 
them but find it an impossible task. I 
would like to express my appreciation 
to Si’s friends through The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 
Mrs. Simon (Madge) Reynolds 
Rochester, New York 


Simon H. Reynolds was an International 
trustee, 1953-57. —THE EDITORS 


Dispelling the Nonsense 

...Thank you for your fine editorial 
“Build Better Schools’”’ (September 
issue) by John Noble Richards. Edi- 
torials like this one will help to dispel 
some of the nonsense about school build- 
ings. We are bombarded with thought- 
less statements about “expensive pal- 
aces,” “too many frills,” and “continen- 
tal luncheon lounges”.... 

Actually, the school building dollar is 
usually the best-spent money today. We 
try to keep the schools as economical to 
operate as we can. As Mr. Richards says, 
“Only wealthy communities can afford 
cheap schools.”’ There are districts 
around us that built too cheaply. They 
are now stuck with buildings that are 
practically falling down. The mainte- 
nance cost over twenty years is stagger- 
ing. A better building at the start would 
have saved money in the long run. 

Edward P. Palmason 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Bailard, Seattle, Washington 


Houston or Everywhere? 

...“Houston Fights the Loan Sharks” 
(September issue), while entertaining 
and no doubt accurate, reflects directly 
on thousands of legitimate loan com- 
panies throughout the US that operate 
under strict regulation by the various 
laws of their respective states. 

It would certainly appear to me to be 
in order to footnote such an article, 
pointing out that it is an exceptional 
situation and that most states have ade- 
quate laws to forbid the abuses discussed. 

Jack M. Hurlbut 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Wayne, Nebraska 


...Isolated areas of backwoods legisla- 

tion and grafting politicians produce the 

abuses cited in your article—but the 

article does not make it clear that the 

situation is localized, which is as unfair 

as saying that both the Kiwanis and Sin 
(see LETTERS page 10) 
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How I Turned ‘1,000 into a Million 


--Starting in my spare time 


AN AMAZING STORY THAT MAY CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


by William Nickerson 


peer the hardest 
thing about making a 
million dollars — or even 
$200,000 — is the act of 
believing it to be possible. 
This may be the stum- 
bling block which will keep you from seiz- 
ing upon the extraordinary opportunity 
presented here. 

Out of every thousand people who read 
this page, perhaps only 10 will be able to 
overcome their ingrained skepticism enough 
to send away for more information. And out 
of those ten, perhaps only one or two will 
exploit this opportunity to the hilt. But 
those fortunate few may enjoy the kind of 
financial success that millions dream of but 
only a few achieve. 


You can pyramid personal savings of 
$2,500 ($50 a month, plus interest, for 4 
years) into an estate worth $219,972 in 14 
years .. . $1,187,195 in 20 years. 

Your chances for success are better than 
400 to 1 —in tact, 1600 times better than 
if you went into business — according to 
actual U.S. government statistics. 


And most, if not all, of your new wealth 
will be yours to keep tax-free — not even 
subject to capital gains tax! 

I did better than that. When I was 25, 
my wife Lucille and I started saving part 
of my first modest earnings as a telephone 
company employee. In three years we had 
saved the down payment to buy a home. I 
began looking about for a way to insure a 
modest retirement income to supplement 
my telephone company pension. 


From “Scratch” to $500,000 by 42 


Starting with only the $1000 cash equity 
in my home, I pyramicded this modest asset 
into $500,000 by the time I was 42 — all in 
my spare time. I retired at 42 to concen- 
trate on my investments — with consider- 
able time for gardening, swimming in our 
backyard pool, hunting, fishing, and 
traveling. 

Many friends turned to me for advice 
on how they could follow me up the road 
to fortune. Finally I decided to write a 
unique guidebook, in which I would share 
my money-making secrets. 


But editors who read my first manuscript 
told me: “Ah, but your success depended on 
starting during the depression. It could 
never happen again!” 


Another $500,000 in Only 2 Years 


This led me to study other men’s money- 
making experiences, and current, non-de- 
pression-period opportunities. Although I 
hac not intended to increase my holdings, 
I found so many opportunities that in 2 
years I doubled my estate to over $1,000,000. 

Now my book, How I Turnep $1000 
INTO A MILLION, is ready at last. And in 
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it I reveal — and tell how to use — these 4 
basic principles of traveling the last re- 
maining road to great fortune still open to 
the average person: 


1. How to harness the secret force of 
free enterprise — the pyramiding power of 
borrowed money. If you have ever experi- 
enced difficulty in arranging a personal loan 
(or a commercial loan to go into business) 
you may have the idea that banks won’t 
lend money to the “little fellow” for the 
purpose of making money. But I will show 
you how you can get lenders to put up 
gladly at least three dollars for every one 
of yours, thereby quadrupling the earning 
power of your capital. 


2. How te choose income-producing 
multiple dwellings in which to invest your 
own (and your borrowed) capital. If you 
are interested in investing in income-pro- 
ducing property for income alone, then you 
will probably get along all right without 
any advice from me, although even there I 
can give you many tips. But if you are out 
to pyramid your capital, there is a definite 
set of conditions to look for. 


3. How to make your equity grow. A 
fair market value of an income-producing 
property is in ratio to its income. There- 
fore, if you increase the annual net by 
means of the steps I outline, you increase 
the market value of the property — thereby 
increasing your equity. 

4. How to virtually eliminate the “tax 
bite” on your capital growth. I will show 
you how you can increase your net worth 
steadily without its being subject to in- 
come taxes—not even capital gains tax! 
J. K. Lasser’s famous guide, YoUR INCOME 
TAX, says of this method that “the mathe- 
matics have almost unparalleled attraction.” 


If you have about $2500 right now — or 
if you can save only $50 a month for the 
next four years — you can start out soundly 
along the road to a million dollars. To en- 
hance your progress you will need an addi- 
tional personal investment of $50 a month, 
or $600 a year, for two more years after 
that, making a total investment from your 
persona! savings of $3600. But then you will 
start receiving income from your invest- 
ment. In addition, if you follow my instruc- 
tions carefully, your capital can grow at the 
following startling rate: 


In 2 years, your $3600 grows to $5,800. 
In 4 years, you have $11,575. 

In 6 years, $21,681. 

In 8 years, $39,363. 

In 10 years, $70,548. 

In 12 years, $124,884. 

In 14 years, $219,972. 

In 16 years, $386,376. 

In 18 years, $677,583. 

In 20 years, $1,187,195. 


How far you want to go up this ladder 
depends on how much retirement income 
you would like. You can conservatively ex- 
pect to earn an average net return of 6% 


on your personal equity. So, if you would 
be satisfied with a retirement income of at 
least $12,000 a year, you might decide to 
stop when your equity reaches $200,000. 


“There Must Be a Catch to It!" 


Right now, it would be understandable if 
you were sputtering, “But — but — it’s not 
that simple. There must be a catch to it!” 

Of course there’s a catch to it! There are 
hundreds of “catches” — hundreds of pit- 
falls and traps for the unwary who have 
never traveled what I call the “realty road 
to riches.” But I made it, by learning as I 
went along. And you have a priceless ad- 
vantage which I never had — the advantage 
of being able to know beforehand every- 
thing I had to learn by trial-and-error. 

My 497-page book is literally the product 
of a lifetime, into which I have poured 
every distilled ounce of practical knowl- 
edge I gained along the road to fortune. It 
answers all the questions on real estate 
operations that my friends have ever asked 
me. I lead you through one actual trans- 
action after another, setting forth each step 
in detail. 


This method of making money is not 
dependent on continued economic boom or 
inflation. It is benefited and underwritten 
by America’s continuing population boom, 
which is expected to result in 77 million 
more people by 1980. And it is compara- 
tively recession-proof. 


Read Book for 2 Weeks Free — 
Then Decide 


You may have other questions, other 
doubts. Rather than attempt to answer 
them all here, the pubiishers invite you to 
examine my book free for two weeks in 
your own home. If you’re not impressed, 
return the book in two weeks and pay noth- 
ing, owe nothing. Otherwise it’s yours to 
keep for only $4.95 plus a few cents postage. 
Mail coupon or write to: SIMON AND 
ScHuUSTER, Publishers, Dept. 306, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


eeeeeeveeeeeveeneeeeeeeeeee eee 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers, 

Dept. 306 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me William Nickerson’s 497-page 

book, HOW I TURNED $1000 INTO A MILLION, for 

two weeks’ free examination. If not convinced that 

this book can pay for itself literally thousands 

of times over, I may return it in 14 days and pay 

nothing. Otherwise I will keep it and remit — 

$4.95 plus a few cents postage as payment in f 


Name. ccccccccccsccsccsscesceeesseeeseses 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address... es erceceecerersesecsseseseseses 


Clty. wcrc ccvnccevess Zone... State......... 
SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if you to 
enclose $4.95 WITH this coupon. n 

prepay all postage charges. Same 14-day return 

privilege, full refund guaranteed, 
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CLUBS TO OBSERVE 
NATIONAL TELEVISION WEEK 
KIwanis cLuss in the US and Canada, 
for the fourth consecutive year, will 
participate in observing National Tele- 
vision Week, November 15-21. The ob- 
servance is sponsored by the National 
Association of Broadcasters. 
Recognizing the industry’s contribu- 
tions as a news and entertainment 
medium, participating groups will em- 
phasize television’s growth, its impor- 
tance to the concept of “freedom of 
speech,” and the part it plays in the 
daily lives of US and Canadian people. 
Many clubs have planned activities 
such as visits to stations during open- 
houses, invitations of television per- 
sonnel to regular club meetings, and 
presentations of Kiwanis certificates of 
appreciation. 








A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


NOVEMBER WILL SPOTLIGHT FARM/CITY WEEK 


In 1863 President Lincoln proclaimed that henceforth a November day be set 
aside as a day of thanksgiving for nature’s gifts. It is almost possible to 
imagine him going on to say that the purpose of the day should be “...to 
bring about better understanding between rural and urban peoples... .to 
recognize that Thanksgiving Day symbolizes our awareness of, and grateful- 
ness for, the bounty of nature and the strength of her man-made institutions.” 
President Lincoln did not utter those words, however. They are part of the 
stated purpose of the 1959 Farm/City Week, November 20-26. It seems more 
than appropriate that this year’s observance ends on Thanksgiving. (Cana- 
dians will already have celebrated their Thanksgiving in October.) 

For the fourth consecutive year, Kiwanis International is acting as coordi- 
nating agency for Farm/City Week, furnishing the organizational machinery 
necessary for a program of nationwide scope. Working through the facilities 
of Kiwanis is National Farm/City Week, Incorporated, an association of more 
than 150 businesses, educational institutions, government agencies, and farm, 
youth, church, and service groups. 

Locally, Kiwanis clubs will act as catalysts, bringing together all interested 
groups and helping to lay plans for the week’s programs. In some areas clubs 
are assuming the entire responsibility for staging Farm/City Week; in others, 
clubs will be one of many groups sharing the responsibility. In taking stock 
of a year’s progress, year-round projects will be recognized and discussed. 
But since concerns of Farm/City Week—unlike the week itself—have no 
beginning and no end, the week will include more than resumes of the past 
year. Besides focusing attention on what is presently being done to improve 
rural-urban relations, co-operating groups will explore new facets of the 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from November 16 


through January 15. 


{0th * 
' New Richmond, Wisconsin, 


November 26 
Roanoke, Virginia, November 26 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
November 26 
Lawrence, Kansas, November 28 
Rock Island, Illinois, December 15 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
December 20 
Kankakee, I/linois, December 27 
Medina, Ohio, December 27 
Maryville, Tennessee, December 29 
Columbus, Georgia, December 31 
Newcastle, Pennsylvania, 
Janvary 3 
Raleigh, North Carolina, January 3 
Lexington, Kentucky, January 8 
Portsmouth, Virginia, January 11 
Lynchburg, Virginia, Jonvory 14 


35th EE Texas, November 19 


Hopewell, Virginia, November 20 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
November 25 

Traverse City, Michigan, 
November 26 

Taunton, Massachusetts, 
December 4 

Medicine Hat, Alberta, December 5 

Rutherfordton, North Carolina 
December 5 

Amory, Mississippi, December 15 

Oconto Falls, Wisconsin, 
December 15 





30th & 


20th * 


Bremen, Indiana, December 16 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania, 
December 18 
Ridgewood, New York, 
December 18 
Rogers, Arkansas, December 18 
El Centro, California, December 19 
Paintsville, Kentucky, December 19 
Sidney, Montana, December 22 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma, December 22 
Clayton, New Jersey, December 23 
Olivia, Minnesota, December 31 
Taft, California, January 7 
Eustis, Florida, January 8 


Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
November 2] 

Montavilla, Portland, Oregon, 
November 22 

Whitinsville, Massachusetts, 
November 26 

Chilton, Wisconsin, December 3 

South Central, Chicago, Illinois 
December 3 

Vega, Texas, December 10 


Jacksonville, North Carolina, 
November 19 
Rogers City, Michigan, 
November 2] 
London, Kentucky, November 23 
Charlevoix, Michigan, December 4 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
December 17 
Mission, San Francisco, California, 
December 18 
Gaylord, Michigan, December 20 
Jones County, Georgia, January 1 
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ever-changing relationship. But what- 
ever the program, the aim is the same: 
to bring farm and city people together, 
emphasizing the basic interdependence 
of all segments of society. 

The impact of Farm/City Week has 
not gone unnoticed. Leaders in indus- 
try, agriculture, and government are on 
record as to the week’s worth. US Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
said: “...we who are concerned with 
agriculture welcome Farm/City Week. 
The interdependence of farmers and 
city people is such that all will gain by 
strengthening this partnership.” L. S. 
Hamaker, General Manager of Sales for 
the Republic Steel Corporation, said: 
“This nationally-inspired but grass- 
roots getting together of rural and 
urban people...can do much to 
strengthen and unify America.” 

On November 20 the get-together will 
begin. As continuing rural-urban proj- 
ects are spotlighted, US and Canadian 
businessmen will tour farms and talk 
with agricultural leaders; they’ll see 
demonstrations of new farming tech- 
niques and exhibits of farm produce; 
farmers and businessmen will sit around 
the council table, assessing the value of 
current programs and discussing the 
need for new ones. On the other hand, 
farmers and their families will take ex- 
tended tours of industries; they'll listen 
to the problems of city dwellers. Joint 
banquets, luncheons, and social events 
will provide a lighter touch during the 
week. 

No two Farm/City Week programs 
will be exactly alike. The variety is lim- 
ited only by the 9000 areas expected to 
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KNOW THE ANSWERS... 


when yow 
Son asks 


ey 


GET UP-TO-DATE FACTS 
IN FREE BOOKLET 


r 
; THE ADJUTANT GENERAL K-11-59 
Department of the Army 

| Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN 
! 

| 

l 


Please rush me free copies of the new Army guidance 
booklet, What are your son's chances of making good? 


Name 







Address 
City Zone State 


Name of organization 







ORDER THIS FREE GUIDANCE BOOKLET. A new 
Army booklet entitled, What are your son's 
chances of making good? has been prepared 

especially for parents. It provides the 
information you need to help your son make 
the most of his opportunities in today’s Army. 


HIS FUTURE HINGES ON YOUR ANSWERS. Your son 
probably faces a military service obligation. His 
attitude toward it and his understanding of his 
opportunities will vitally affect his future—and his 
ability to take full advantage of what military 
training can do for him. When he asks for your 
advice, be sure your answers are right. 





HOW ABOUT EXTRA COPIES? Please order additional free 
copies for friends with teen-age sons—or for distribution 
through your community service organization. 

There’s no obligation, of course. 


YOU NEED THE LATEST FACTS. Your son's future is 
too important to trust hearsay or isolated past 
experience. World conditions have changed 
drastically since World War II—and the Army 
has changed along with them. That's why 

you need reliable, up-to-date information in order 
to give your son the kind of advice he deserves. 














participate, a significant increase over 
the 7500 rural-urban areas where 
Farm/City Week celebrations took place 
last year. Also expected to show an in- 
crease is the number of Kiwanis clubs 
serving as local coordinators. In 1958 
some 3000 clubs served in this capacity. 
The number of clubs that have re- 
quested Farm/City Week material is 
far ahead of last year’s figure. 

Plans on a continent-wide scale were 
confirmed in September when mem- 
bers of the 1959 Farm/City Board met 


the National Grange. Other members of 
the Board are John L. McGehee, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, Kiwanis Inter- 
national; David O. Thompson, Special 
Consultant to the National Farm/City 
Committee; Kenneth A. Anderson, the 
National Committee for Boys and Girls 
Work (4-H Clubs); Percy Shue, Direc- 
tor of Activities, Kiwanis International; 
Howard C. Tuttle, Manager, Public Re- 
lations Department, Tractor and Imple- 
ment Division, Ford Motor Company; 
Elmaar H. Bakken, Director, Division of 


The Foundation for American Agricul- 
ture; R. Bruce Gervan, Secretary, GLF 
Exchange, Incorporated; Dr. C. Maurice 
Wieting, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; 
Walter B. Garver, Manager, Agricul- 
ture Department, US Chamber of Com- 
merce; Robert V. Mullen, Public Rela- 
tions Department, Sears Roebuck and 
Company; Harry Bryson, Director, In- 
terorganization Relations, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Robert 
Howey, National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association, Incorporated; R. 


M. McDougal, National Association of 
County Agricultural Agents; and Dan 
H. Reed, Assistant Legislative Counsel, 
Michigan Farm Bureau. L. A. Hapgood, 
Director of Program Development for 
Kiwanis International, serves as Secre- 
tary to the Committee. 


Relationships, Boy Scouts of America; 
C. Dana Bennett, Special Consultant, 


in Chicago. The Board is chaired by 
Roy H. Battles, Assistant to the Master, 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 

WHEN JOHN SELVESTER, president-desig- 
nate of the Greater Chico, California 
club, joined the search party at 9 p.m. 
with twenty-two gallons of coffee and 
boxes of sandwiches and cookies, he 
didn’t expect to be the man to make two 
anxious parents very happy. More than 
100 volunteers were already combing 
the surrounding mountains in search of 
five-year-old Althea Fletcher, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ted Fletcher, Cohasset, 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 





worship together this week 


More than 200 Kiwanis clubs requested the 1959 program kit from Religion in 
American Life (RIAL). The kit, with the above poster, contains materials de- 
signed to promote church and synagogue attendance. Sponsored by seventy men 
and women of all faiths, RIAL is staging its eleventh annual drive in November. 
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What better time than now to 


HELP KEY PEOPLE 


ENJOY BENEFITS OF... 





NEW YORK LIFE'S 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


A grand idea for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


For a seasonal present that extends 
the year ‘round, consider New York 
Life’s Employee Protection Plan. It’s 
a present that contains valuable bene- 
fits for the employee and his family. 
What’s more, this plan helps you get 
and hold key people. Varied cover- 
ages include: 


Oo Medical Care Benefits — now 
include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when serious illness or injury 
strikes. 


@ Lite insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optional. 


© Weekly indemnity Benefit — 
payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness, 
(Not available in states with compul- 
sory disability laws—or cash sickness 
laws.) 

Ask your New York Life representative for 


information now, or write to address below: 


Individual policies or a group contract issued, depending 
upon number of employees and applicable state law. 


New York Life 


@yl Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(in Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 











THE MEMBER WHO 
REALLY LIVES AND 
BREATHES j 
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DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 




















NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 


California. Bloodhounds, airplanes, 
walkie-talkies, floodlights, loudspeakers, 
and rescue trucks had already been 
pressed into service. After distributing 
his coffee and food, John set out by him- 
self. At 2:15 a.m. he located Althea, who 
was cold and hungry but unhurt, and 
brought her home. 


BEING A SENIOR CITIZEN hasn’t stopped 
S. Edgar Cole of the Plainfield, New 
Jersey club from remaining active in 
his club and district. At ninety-four Ed 
is the oldest past district governor. He 
served as governor of the New Jersey 
District in 1929. 


Usuat_y when grandfather, father, and 
son join a Kiwanis club and eventually 
become its presidents, they take it in 
order — grandfather, then father, then 
son. In Peru, Nebraska, however, the 
Kennedys had their own order. Grand- 
father George L. Kennedy served as club 
president in 1941, but he was preceded 
in office by his son George C. Kennedy, 
who served in 1931. Son (or grandson) 
Clay W. Kennedy is the 1959 president. 


NEW PROGRAM TO HONOR 
OVER-ALL SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 


OFTEN STUDENTS are given recognition 
for one special ability, perhaps musical, 
scholastic, or athletic. Others who ex- 
cel in several areas are not recognized. 
A new program, developed by the In- 
ternational Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work, will seek to give recogni- 
tion on the basis of over-all school citi- 
zenship. The new Achievement Team 
project expands the scope of long-estab- 
lished Kiwanis interest in schools and 
young people. 

The program, as outlined by the In- 
ternational Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work, is a co-operative venture. Clubs 
using the program will work with school 
authorities and interested community 
groups in setting up the criteria for 
picking students to be honored. Actual 
selection of students will be left in the 
hands of the school authorities, since 
most schools have established policies 
for making awards. Depending on local 
school desires, the honored students will 
receive appropriate certificates or me- 
dallions. As the project enlarges, clubs 
will present the schools with achieve- 
ment plaques bearing the names of 
award winners. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis Clubs built between September 2 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 
Tascosa, Amarillo, Texas............... 


West Springfield, Massachusetts ......... 
CE Ms UNIS occa nie cccicwcacecs 


meat Springfield, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


SPONSOR 


San Jacirto, Amarillo, Texas 


Reno, Nevada 


Glen Ridge, New Jersey......... East Orange, Nutley, and Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Campbellsville, Kentucky................ 


ee Lebanon and Columbia, Kentucky 


Ridge Manor, Florida....Brooksville, Bushnell, Dade City, and Inverness, Florida 


SI MII 5 oo snc tre cdccccccees 
Oaklawn Texarkana, Texas-Arkansas ... 


a eT Te 


seiadehaicsoach SORES Cypress, California 
nH enbe ke cess bees Texarkana, Texas 
 ubcedns iheananueel Royal Mount, Quebec 


South Jackson County, Grandview, Missouri.......... Raytown and Harrisonville, 


West Charleston, West Virginia.......... 
a ee ee ey ee 
i is... can teebs CaWweVene en 
East Saint Louis, Point Claire, Quebec. . 
West Lake Worth, Florida............... 


Missouri 


Sets sn Serpe Charleston, West Virginia 
Spube’ sn ce Tedde eo teeeseacns Maui, Hawaii 


Mattoon and Sullivan, Illinois 
Montreal, Quebec 
padv ade Cowactentilt « Lake Worth, Florida 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. What is an official board meeting? 
Our board held a private meeting to 
which the president was not invited 
and voted unanimously to direct the 
president to do certain things and to 
stop doing others. The president has 
refused to recognize the action taken 
at this meeting because, he says, it was 
not official. Is he correct? 


A. Yes. The Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws [Article VI, Section 4 (a)] pro- 
vides that the president “shall be the 
executive officer of his club and shall 
preside over all meetings of the club 
and of the board of directors.” They 
further provide (Article VII, Section 5) 
that “the board of directors shall meet 
regularly at least once each month and 
at the call of the president.” The private 
meeting of your board of directors was 
not an official meeting because: (1) it 
was not the regular monthly meeting 
of your board, (2) it was not called by 
the president, nor (3) did the president 
preside over the meeting. 


Q. We have nine clubs in our city. 
Last year our members mailed tickets 
for our Pancake Day to people through- 
out the city. Two of our neighboring 
clubs objected because the tickets were 
sent to people within the territory of 
their clubs. Have they any right to 
object? 


A. They most certainly do. The fund- 
raising activities of your club should be 
confined to the territorial limits of your 
club. 


Q. I visited another club at the end of 
the month and then attended my club’s 
meeting, two days later, on the first of 
the month. After missing my club’s 
next meeting, I asked the secretary to 
give me make-up credit for the club 
visit I made during the preceding 
month. He refused. Is this correct? 


A. Yes. The attendance rules provide 
that any meeting missed during a calen- 
dar month may be made up by visiting 
another club during that month or with- 
in six days after the end of the month. 
They also provide for attendance credit 
for a member who visits another club 
within six days before the first meeting 
of his club in any month (not six days 
before the beginning of the month), but 
such make-up can be credited only to 
the first meeting in the month. 


Q. We have a member who has not 
paid his dues for the second half of 
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the year and who has been irregular in 
attendance. He has submitted his resig- 
nation from the club. Should we accept 
the resignation or suspend the member 
for nonpayment of dues? 


A. Article IV, Section 4 of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws provides that any 
member may resign from the club “pro- 
vided that all his indebtedness to the 
club has been paid.” Since this member 
has not paid his dues, he is not in good 
standing, and, therefore, his resignation 
cannot be accepted. He should be sus- 
pended for nonpayment of dues and 
should not be given a certificate of 
withdrawal. 


Q. Our club bylaws follow the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws and provide for 
eighteen committees. We are a new 
club and have only twenty-eight mem- 
bers. Can we eliminate or combine 
some of the committees? 


A. Combine but do not eliminate com- 
mittees. Simply appoint the same men to 
the committees that are to be combined. 
No amendment to your bylaws is re- 
quired. When your membership in- 
creases, the committees can be separated 
by appointing different men to each of 
the committees that were formerly com- 
bined. 


Q. Our club is small, and we are hav- 
ing financial difficulties. But we don’t 
want to increase our dues. Can we take 
money from the activities fund and 
transfer it into our operating account? 


A. Money received from the public as a 
result of your club’s fund-raising ac- 
tivities is in the nature of a trust fund. 
The public supports your fund-raising 
activities because it believes in Kiwanis 
and its service program. Using money re- 
ceived from the public would be break- 
ing faith. Your own members should 
pay the expenses of operating their club. 
No money should be transferred from 
your activities fund for operating ex- 
penses. 


Q. A member of our club with ten 
years perfect attendance is moving out 
of our territorial limits, and has ap- 
plied for privileged membership. 
Should we grant it to him? 


A. No. He should not be granted privi- 
leged membership unless he retains 
community interests in the community. 
He should join a Kiwanis club in the 
community to which he is moving. 








A TIMELY WAY 
TO THANK 
KEY PEOPLE 


NEW YORK LIFES 
NYL-A-PLAN 


A personal insurance service 


* Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost . 
boosts morale and productivity, too! 


* Nyl-A-Plan provides the services 
of a trained. representative to help 
employees : 
Properly coordinate their company 
and personal insurance plans for 
greater family security. 
Obtain additional personal insur- 
ance as needed at the lower Nyl-A- 
Plan rates. 


* The Nyl-A-Plan representative ex- 
plains to employees the value of group 
insurance, Social Security and other 
company benefits—emphasizing how 
much of their cost you pay. 


Ask your New York Life representative for 
information now, or write to address below: 


New York Life 


@yl Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 
Life Insurance « Group Insurance 


Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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ARCADIA 
CALIFORNIA 


Key Clu 


RAISED OVER 


*5,000” 


IN TWO YEARS 
DURING 


Scholarship 
Week 


WITH THIS 
Terrific 
Scholarship 
Program! 
“| HELPED 


A SCHOLAR 
WITH A DOLLAR" 


Your Kiwanis or Key 
Club can send several 
deserving scholars 
through college with 
this plan 


ALL IDEAS FOR 
THIS PROGRAM 


FREE! 


to Your 
Kiwanis 
or Key Club 
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For Information 
Write to 


KEY CLUB 


Arcadia High School 
Arcadia, Calif. 
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LETTERS 
(From page 4) 


magazines are lewd because they are 
both printed on 8 x 11 paper. 


R. Norman Cummings 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Tillamook, Oregon 


. We are in the legal lending business. 

For years we have tried to break the 
stronghold that the loan sharks have in 
Texas...This last refuge of the loan 
sharks must eventually fall.... 


John M. Farrell 
Beneficial Management Corporation 
Morristown, New Jersey 


..“Houston Fights the Loan Sharks” is 
objectionable primarily: 


(a) because it makes no distinction be- 
tween the thousands of legitimate 
and reliable, state-regulated small 
loan companies in the nation and 
the lawless and high-rate operators 
in Houston; 
because it suggests that loan com- 
panies are “loan sharks” and op- 
pose laws regulating the business; 
and 
(c) because it tends to create the im- 
pression that consumer finance 
companies operating under strict 
law, regulation, and supervision are 
unethical and illegal in their oper- 
ations. 

The National Consumer Finance As- 
sociation is the national trade associa- 
tion of the licensed and state supervised 
small loan companies operating under 
state law and regulation in forty-one 
states that have adopted the Uniform 
Small Loan Law in entirety or in such 
substantial part as to amount to ade- 
quate regulation of the business of 
making consumer installment loans to 
borrowers. This association does not 
accept as members operators in states 
that do not have good small loan laws 
or adequate supervision, nor do we 
accept unethical operators, even from 
the regulated states. 

Experience has taught us that there 
is only one real solution to illegal 
lending operations in any state. That 
solution is the adoption and strict en- 
forcement of a good state small loan law 
that licenses applicants on the basis of 
good business reputation and integrity, 
follows up with periodic examination 
and supervision, and enforces the pen- 
alties provided by the laws so vigor- 
ously as to make it impossible for illegal 
lenders to operate. 

Remarkable progress has been made. 
Thirty-six states have now adopted the 
Uniform Small Loan Law and five addi- 
tional states have gone more than half 
way in adopting essential provisions for 
the protection of borrowers. In the reg- 
ulated states there are now over 11,000 
licensed offices, operating legitimately 
and within the provisions of the law, 
and serving constructively the financial 
needs of more than ten million families 
per year. 


(b 
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Of course, the battle is not over. 
Texas, Arkansas, and Alabama are still 
largely or wholly unregulated, but legi- 
timate lenders who want to operate in 
those states are actively fighting for the 
enactment of good legislation to the end 
that the illegal operators may be driven 
from those states, and the borrowing 
public may be provided with a legiti- 
mate and protected financial service. A 
good small loan law is pending in the 
state legislature in Alabama, with the 
support of many good loan companies, 
though opposed by some vested interest 
that would like to maintain the status 
quo. Legitimate companies have been 
trying for years to get a good small loan 
law in Texas. They urged the legislature 
to provide for a constitutional amend- 
ment in Texas, under which a good 
small loan law could be enacted. The 
legislature has proposed such an amend- 
ment that will go on the ballot at the 
next general election in Texas. 

It has been a long and arduous fight 
to establish in the mind of the public 
a clear distinction between the legiti- 
mate consumer finance business in the 
regulated states and the illegal opera- 
tions in the so-called “loan shark” 
states. We have been making great prog- 
ress. This article about Houston implies 
that [honest] men are engaged in ne- 
farious business everywhere. It hurts! 
The long years of struggle for progress 
have been disregarded. 

Paul L. Selby 

Executive Vice President 
National Consumer Finance 
Association 

Washington, D. C. 


No such implication was intended. We 
recognize the constructive efforts of 
members of the National Consumer Fi- 
nance Association to remedy the situa- 
tion reported wherever it exists. 

—THE EDITORS 
Into the Record 
...I was most interested to have brought 
to my attention the [editorial] in the 
July issue of The Kiwanis Magazine en- 
titled “How You Can Influence Foreign 
Policy.” 

I was pleased to bring this fine article, 
reviewing ways and means by which in- 
dividuals and community leaders can 
and should participate to a larger de- 
gree in the formulation of public opin- 
ion, to my colleagues in the Senate. 

Alexander Wiley 
US Senator 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


Conscience Pays Off Again 
..-[In reference to “The Conscience 
Pays Off” (July issue)]: I think your 
assumption concerning the receipt of 
money in plain envelopes is very much 
in error. Never in my experience, seven 
years now as city clerk, has this ever 
happened to me....Most public servants 
in our category serve long hours and 
many years at relatively low rates of 
pay because, on the most part, public 
servants are dedicated to the type of 
work they do.... 

Maude Hollister 

Village Clerk 

Western Springs, Illinois 
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4 FOREST 
IS A GARDEN 


By J. C. MeCLELLAN 


Chief Forester, American Forest 
Product Industries, Incorporated 





\ O PREDICTIONS come quite as easy as those of natural 
resource shortages. They are as common as death and 
taxes, and certainly more fashionable. One current pre- 
diction—but not a new one—concerns our wood supply. 
We are told that “Within fifty years (or a hundred, or 
two hundred, etc.), because of poor resource manage- 
ment, wood products will be curious antiques.” This 
charge raises a question: “Will our forest resources be 
able to supply enough wood products to meet our needs 
in, for example, the year 2000, when there will be over 
100 million more Americans than there are today?” 

The pessimist says—as he did in 1890, 1925, and yester- 
day—that our timber supply is alarmingly low. He would 
see the whole industry placed under strict, immediate 
government supervision. The optimist takes the other 
side. “Demand,” he says, “by the law of economics, will 
create whatever supply of timber we need.” The truth, 
as usual, lies somewhere between the extremes. 

Several facts are pertinent. At present, according to 
government statistics, our forests are growing 25 per cent 
more wood each year than is being removed by harvest 
and natural causes. That figure seems to indicate that we 
are building a reserve supply of timber. But the 25-per- 
cent surplus is based on current needs. 

A forest crop is not like a corn crop, sowed one season 
and harvested the next. Trees are likely to take forty to 
eighty years to reach sawlog size. In short, a scant supply 
of wood one year can’t be corrected the next simply by 
planting more trees when the shortage is felt. 

Whether or not supply is to continue to match de- 
mand depends largely on what is done today by the 
people who own wood-producing lands. Of the nation’s 
489 million acres of commercial forest land, 73 per cent 
is privately owned and the rest retained by the govern- 
ment. Only 13 per cent of the privately-owned land is 
held by the wood-using industries dependent on them 
for raw materials. The remainder of the land is held by 
small, private owners, some 44% million, and two out of 
three are farmers. From this 73 per cent of forest lands 
comes 90 per cent of the forest industry’s wood supply. 

Since the majority of forest lands are controlled by 
small owners, mostly farmers, an adequate future supply 
greatly depends on what they do today. Their action will 
determine whether or not today’s surplus growth is an 
illusion, to be wiped out as the economy and popula- 
tion balloon. Complacency is most dangerous, then, if it 
is practiced by those 44% million individuals. 

A forest that is not tended is like a garden that never 
sees a hoe. It falls prey to itself and to natural enemies. 
Growth may be stunted unless the trees are efficiently 
thinned. Old trees may fall and take with them scores of 
saplings. High winds strike down injured trees, again 
causing damage that might have been prevented. On 
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farms in most areas, grazing can affect the health of a 
forest by killing new growth and packing the soil. 

Although fire control is largely the responsibility of state 
forestry departments, the individual owner can do much 
to lessen the fire danger. Proper thinning and clearance 
of deadwood helps control or even prevent forest fires. 
Diseases and insects account for 65 per cent of the an- 
nual damage to forests. Some trees are killed outright; 
sometimes growth is slowed. To control damage from 
disease and insects, the individual owner must first be 
able to detect the attack, then implement controls. 

Much has been done already to educate the 4% million 
small forest owners. But much remains to be done. Ac- 
ceptance of the concept of forest management is by no 
means universal. Most forests owned by the government 
or large industries dependent on wood are, of course, 
skillfully managed. Careful inventory is kept of the 
number and types of trees growing in a given area. 
Thinning is carried out scientifically. Damage or loss 
from fire, disease, and, insects is kept at a minimum. 
But the concept of forest management is not being prac- 
ticed by enough of the 4% million private owners. 

The term “forest management” includes every activity 
involved in maintaining a forest from its planting to its 
harvesting. It may include the seeding, thinning and 
pruning, wildlife management, building roads and fire- 
breaks, and watching for disease and insects. In its 
wider application, it may also include the building of 
picnic tables or recreational areas. The term means, in 
short, the most efficient use of our one renewable resource. 

Fortunately, the man who owns a few acres or a few 
hundred acres is not alone in his efforts toward good 
forest management. Certainly he wants a profitable crop, 
but government and industry want him to have it, too. 

Last year 600,000 farm families received technical as- 
sistance from the Federal Extension Service, educational 
arm of the US Department .f Agriculture. The Federal 
Extension Service traditionally works through the land 
grant colleges, helping with forest management. State 
forestry departments, in co-operation with the US 
Forest Service, furnish similar services. Last year, 434 
professional foresters working in this program gave as- 
sistance to nearly 59,000 owners in forty-four states. 

The US Soil Conservation Service co-operates with 
soil conservation districts in assisting forest land owners 
to establish conservation measures on their lands. Own- 
ers who accept plans from the Soil Conservation Service 
are encouraged and aided in growing their wood crop. 

Industry has also recognized the need for intelligent 
forest management on the part of small forest owners. 
One of the programs available is the American Tree 
Farm System, under which 1600 foresters, employed by 
industry, government agencies, and sther organizations, 
provide assistance to landowners. To date there are more 
than 15,000 Tree Farms, ranging in size from three acres 
to 800,000 acres. Tree Farms total about 50 million acres. 

But millions of acres of forest land are still operated 
under no plan at all. Anyone can pick them out on an 
afternoon’s drive. Trees lie rotting on the ground. Dead 
timber stands waiting for the first: high wind. Grazing 
animals eliminate the possibility of new growth. 

After years of timber deficit, government and industry 
have reversed the wasteful trend. The 25-per-cent sur- 
plus of wood grown over wood cut has been accomplished 
even in the face of increasing population and demands 
for wood. But complacency is always a danger and has 
no place here. While enjoying present success. govern- 
ment and industry must look ahead. The task «hat they 
have set for themselves is to convince an ever-greater 
number of small woodland owners that forest manage- 
ment is better than mismanagement. THE END 
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By MILAN J. KUBIC Eavesdropping use to be impolite. 
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Today it’s also a business 


HORTLY BEFORE 8: 30 a.m. on August 

24, 1943, a police tape recorder 
hooked up to a New York City tele- 
phone line gave a soft jerk and quiet- 
ly sprang into action. It recorded the 
following conversation: 

Voice A: “Good morning, Frances- 
co, how are you and thanks for 
everything.” 

Voice B: “Congratulations. It went 
over perfect. When I tell you that 
something is in the bag, you can rest 
assured.” 

Voice A: “It was perfect. Arthur 
Klein did the nominating....” 

Voice B: “Well, we will have to 
get together, you, and your Mrs., and 
myself, and have dinner some night 
real soon.” 

Voice A: “That would be fine, but 
right now I want to assure you of my 
loyalty for all you have done. It’s 
undying....” 

This exchange of pleasantries, re- 
printed a few days later in the New 
York Times, created a political scan- 
dal, and for good reason. Voice A, it 
turned out, belonged to New York 
City Magistrate Thomas A. Aurelio. 
Voice B, to gangster Francesco Cos- 
tello. The recorded discussion was 
about Aurelio’s nomination the night 
before as candidate for justice of the 
New York Supreme Court. 

The wire tap that produced this 
eye-opening bit of information was a 
classical example of the insight ob- 
tainable through intercepted phone 
calls. With four out of five American 
families having a telephone and using 
it to make 80 billion calls a year, the 
advantages of wire tapping are ob- 
vious. A well-placed wiretap can re- 
veal the secrets of spy rings and 
rigged elections, of narcotics traffic 
and prostitution rackets, of the un- 
faithful wife and the embezzling bank 
teller. With equal efficiency, how- 
ever, it can give away the source of 
a competitor’s business orders, labor 
union’s bargaining instructions, a po- 
litical opponent’s campaign plan. 





It is this indiscriminate vulner- 
ability of the nation’s telephone wires 
that has led to a precipitous growth 
of eavesdropping throughout Ameri- 
ca — eavesdroping by the police, by 
private detectives, by crooks. It has 
also led to so much apprehension 
about its potential threat to civil lib- 
erties that sixteen state legislatures 
have taken up the problem in the 
past six years in search of a solution. 
There has been no controversy about 
the need of prohibiting private wire- 
tapping. The question of police eaves- 
dropping, however, has developed 
into one of the major legislative chal- 
lenges of the day. The legal and ethi- 
cal problems involved are so many 
that the whole matter would un- 
doubtedly have been dropped if the 
evil of eavesdropping weren't so fast- 
growing and so very much present. 

It is recognized that wire-tapping 
is old—as old, the experts are fond of 
saying, as the first telegraph line. 
Old, too, is the first bill against in- 
tercepting wired messages, passed in 
1862 in California by a legislature 
worried about rumored tapping of 
lines by Southern spies. In 1891, at- 
tention was brought to the need for 
protecting the telephone by the San 
Francisco Call, which complained that 
the paper’s scoops were being stolen 
by a phone-tapping competitor. A 
year later, the state of New York, 
plagued by similar complaints, passed 
the first law protecting both the tele- 
graph and telephone. In 1916, how- 
ever, five local Catholic priests 
charged that the mayor authorized 
police-tapping of their phones, and 
subsequent investigation showed that 
the city police had been wiretapping 
since 1892. 

And so it went on through the 
years: Pennsylvania, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, and other states had wire tap- 
ping scandals, especially during the 
prohibition era when telephones of- 
fered the easiest way of detecting 
bootleggers. After World War II, 
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monitored phone calls made head- 
lines—and caused arrests—almost 
every week. A gambling syndicate’s 
attempt to fix the Giant-Bears pro- 
fessional football playoff in 1946, the 
Harry Gross ring, the New York 
waterfront racket, the Mickey Cohen 
California empire were all thwarted 
with the aid of wiretaps. The more 
far-flung organized crime became, the 
more effective and frequent was the 
spade work done by tapped tele- 
phone. 

At the same time, however, it was 
learned that phones were being 
tapped by persons other than the po- 
lice. In 1949, after six years of silence, 
the startling news was revealed that 
in 1943 Federal Communications 
Commission agents raided a house 
near the US Supreme Court and 
found recorders hooked up to the 
telephone lines of the justices, a 
mystery that hasn’t been solved to 
this day. Also in 1949, an attempt to 
tap the phone of the borough presi- 
dent of Manhattan was discovered. 
Five years later the business world 
received a jolt when it became known 
that a complicated monitoring sys- 
tem was tapping the lines of execu- 
tives of competing cosmetics pro- 
ducers Revlon and Hazel Bishop. 
And unearthed taps by shadowy 
operators on behalf of jealous wives 
or husbands grew into thousands. 

But the major wiretap scandal 
broke out in 1955 when a New York 
newspaper received a tip to look into 
the business of one James G. Broady 
at East 55th Street in Manhattan. 
Broady turned out to be an enter- 
prising lawyer who had bribed two 
telephone company employees into 
tapping the entire midtown telephone 
exchange that services the cream of 
the New York business world. Among 
others, his recorders were monitor- 
ing phone calls of the chairman of 
Pepsi Cola, of drug concerns Bristol- 
Myers and E. R. Squibb, Incorpo- 
rated, and of the Kroedler Art Gal- 
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leries. While the two telephone men 
who did the dirty work netted only 
$135 a week between them, Broady 
fared considerably better: from one 
of his accounts alone, he received 
$60,000. And he had many. 

Broady made wire-tapping history 
in more ways than one. Not only did 
he bring the practice to its logical, 
mass-scale conclusion, but he also 
started the greatest inquiry into the 
evils of wire-tapping in history. The 
Pennsylvania Bar Association se- 
cured a grant of $50,000 from the 
Fund for the Republic and launched 
a nation-wide survey of eavesdrop- 
ping. In Broady’s home state, a joint 
legislative committee was created to 
study “illegal interception of com- 
munications.” On Capitol Hill, the 
Constitutional Rights subcommittee 
opened a series of hearings of its 
own. 

What the horrified lawmakers 
learned from dozens of witnesses was 
that illicit wire tapping was practiced 
in virtually all'the major cities in the 
US. In New York City alone, they 
were told, 200-odd plain-clothesmen 
were responsible for 13,000 to 20,000 
illegal wiretaps a year. In Chicago, 
they heard, the police department 
maintained an illegal wiretapping 
squad. And in California, police de- 
partments were accused of working 
hand in hand with illicit private 
wiretappers, who were thriving on 
fat fees from the state’s busy divorce 
lawyers. 

Moreover, the lawmakers learned 
that the practice was spreading like 
cancer through the nation’s business 
community. Samuel Dash, a former 
Pennsylvania istrict attorney who 
had spent two years investigating 
eavesdropping from coast to coast, 
told the US Senate Constitutional 
Rights subcommittee about it. At 
first, he related, the businessman’s 
motive for wiretapping employees’ 
phones was to maintain the plant’s 
security. “But,” he continued, “once 
the industrialist or the plant owner 
started [eavesdropping], his appetite 
was whetted....There was no limit. 
He would tap the home phone, tap a 
competitor’s phone, or tap his own 
plant.” 

Across the nation, said Dash, there 
were buyers whose phones were 
tapped in an effort to find out about 
possible kickbacks; plant toilets were 
“bugged” with hidden microphones 
to check on the employes’ morale. A 
growing practice among automobile 
dealers has been to hide microphones 
in salesmen’s rooms where the un- 
decisive customer would be left 
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“alone” with his wife to talk over the 
proposition while the salesman lis- 
tened elsewhere to learn the reasons 
for their sales resistance. Most of the 
time, Dash found, the businessmen 
felt that they were only protecting 
their investment. 


One or THE REASONS for this rash of 
eavesdropping, the legislators were 
told, was the ease with which it could 
be done. It takes only a minimum of 
skill and equipment to hook up a set 
of earphones to a telephone bridging 
point in the unlocked basement junc- 
tion box. And it doesn’t take much 
more to set up a tap with a recorder, 
activated by a telephone signal, which 
can monitor up to twelve hours of 
conversation. “Bugging,” or eaves- 
dropping without a tap, is also rela- 
tively easy. With the development of 
transistors it has become possible to 
listen to a conversation over a hidden 
wireless transmitter not bigger than 
a book of matches. And most of this 
equipment is readily available for 
purchase. One manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, markets a listening device that 
is described in his catalogue in the 
following way: 

“The Executive: A desk pen-set 
microphone; concealed-type micro- 
phone with inkwell design; very 
sensitive pickup, and ideal when dis- 
guised microphone is required; actual 
ballpoint pen surmounting the de- 
tecting structure.” 

Another reason for the success of 
illegal eavesdroppers is the secretive 
nature of their trade. Few people 
find out about them to begin with, 
and those who do are usually black- 
mail victims who prefer to keep quiet 
for reasons of their own. The tele- 
phone companies, next in line among 
wiretap discoverers, are less than 
eager to publicize their findings in 
order not to frighten their customers. 

But the major reason for the wide- 
spread practice of eavesdropping, the 
legislators soon realized, is the con- 
fusion in their own ranks. Few states 
are adequately equipped to prosecute 
for tapping of telephone wires; al- 
most none have statutes dealing with 
electronic eavesdropping. Most state 
laws in this area are offsprings of the 
18th century provision in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, which called 
for punishment of “eavesdroppers, or 
such as listen under walls or win- 
dows or the eaves of a house to 
harken after discourse, and there- 
upon to frame slanderous and mis- 
chievous tales....’’ 

And federal laws are little better. 
The most pertinent statute, section 


605 of the 1934 Federal Communica- 
tions Act, states that “No person not 
being authorized by the sender shall 
intercept any communication and di- 
vulge or publish [its] existence, con- 
tents ...or meaning...to any person.” 
The difficulties of interpreting the 
meaning of terms like “sender” and 
“intercept” are so many that to date 
lawyers argue whether “sender” is 
only the person who dials the phone 
number or parties at both ends of the 
line, and whether or not a hidden 
microphone “intercepts” a communi- 
cation. The 1957 US Supreme Court 
decision in Benanti vs. United States, 
which made wiretapped evidence in- 
admissible in federal courts, helped 
little if at all. Replying to a Con- 
gressional inquiry in February, 1959, 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover ad- 
mitted that in spite of section 605, his 
agents continued to wiretap. On state 
and local levels the law was never 
enforced either. 

As they rolled up their mental 
sleeves to fill this legislative vacuum, 
the states’ legal minds found that 
they were faced with a knotty prob- 
lem as old as law-making. The need 
to stop private eavesdropping was 
obvious. But when it came to curb- 
ing the police, the fundamental ques- 
tion confronted them in all its con- 
troversy: “How much freedom,” they 
had to ask themselves, “can we justi- 
fiably take away from the private 
citizen in order to strengthen the 
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hand of the state? How much of his 
right ‘to be let alone’ can we ask 
him to give up and turn it over to 
the police?” 

Two factions crystallized immedi- 
ately. One was the police. The other 
consisted primarily of a few news- 
paper editors and a scattered group 
of university teachers, prosecuting 
attorneys, and constitutional experts. 

The police officials’ basic argument 
has been that wire-tapping works. 
“We've used it to round up gangs 
of moonshiners, bockies, dope ped- 
dlers, fixers, call girls, and all sorts 
of racketeers,” they say. “Why knock 
it down?” Former New York Gov- 
ern Averell Harriman, who vetoed 
twice a state bill placing police taps 
under court control, put it this way: 

“I cannot approve legislation 
which, in my opinion, will weaken 
the powers that are presently en- 
joyed by the officials who are trying 
to cope with racketeering, the illicit 
narcotic traffic, and other serious 
crimes. At the risk of sacrificing, for 
the time being, the additional pro- 
tection of the rights of privacy ...I 
must defer to the greater require- 
ments of the law enforcement au- 
thorities.” 

A congressman couched the same 
position in somewhat different terms: 
“To [the devil] with this stuff that 
hamstrings those that are trying to 
do a job that should be done,” he 
said to a House of Representatives 
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committee. “If we cannot trust our 
[law enforcement people]...the jig 
is up, and we might as well say we 
are incompetent to govern ourselves 
and... will all go to [Hades] together.” 

The anti-tappers rest their case on 
the Bill of Rights. As a state attorney 
general explained to a Senate sub- 
committee: “There isn’t sufficient 
good done by wiretapping to over- 
come the harm that is done by a feel- 
ing of loss of freedom of decent peo- 
ple. My personal view is that it 
should be banned....” 

Thomas F. Eagleton, circuit at- 
torney for the city of Saint Louis, 
Missouri expressed it more elo- 
quently: 

“Wiretapping is an attack on pri- 
vacy. It removes the insulation be- 
tween the individual and govern- 
ment. It hinders his freedom of 
communication and invades his lib- 
erty. In this sense, wiretapping con- 
stitutes an attack on the spirit of the 
Bill of Rights.” 

In the debate that has been raging 
between these two opposites, num- 
erous compromises were suggested 
and, in some states, accepted. The 
solution most frequently enacted 
permitted police tapping when au- 
thorized by the courts, as is done in 
search and seizure. New York, for 
instance, settled the problem after 
the legislature amended its twice- 
vetoed measure by a “hot pursuit” 
clause permitting the police to 


se 


Under present laws, anytime, anywhere someone may be listening 


wiretap as long as they obtained a 
court order within the next twenty- 
four hours. But even this compro- 
mise was contested. The police ob- 
jected to the warrant, hinting that 
in some instances suspects learned 
about the tap before the court order 
left the clerk’s desk. The opponents 
of tapping, on the other hand, argued 
that there was no comparison be- 
tween a search and seizure and an 
eavesdropping warrant. 

In the first case, they said, the sus- 
pect is notified that a warrant has 
been issued against him, why it has 
been issued, and what is to be seized. 
If the search is carried out, it either 
produces what the police seek or it 
doesn’t. In the case of wiretapping, 
these legal minds argue, the suspect 
doesn’t know that the warrant has 
been issued. This deprives him of his 
right to object. And when the wire- 
tap is completed, usually after sixty 
or ninety days, a wealth of both per- 
tinent and impertinent information is 
in the hands of the police—not, as in 
the case of seizure, back in the hands 
of the citizen. Objections of this kind 
led some states, notably Pennsyl- 
vania, to ban wiretapping entirely. 

To many observers, both the total 
ban and the authorization by court 
appeared unsatisfactory. On the one 
hand there was the clear necessity to 
combat organized crime, and imme- 
diate use of listening devices was 

(see WIRE TAP page 38) 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION + NUMBER 78 


A MAN OF MANY WORDS 


Dr. Martin F. Palmer is 
the man who gave 
logoepedics—the science of 
speech correction—a 
practical application. His 
institute at Wichita, 
Kansas is foremost in 
its field. 
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By JAMES L. SLATTERY 


N WICHITA, KANSAS, there lives 

today one of the most unusual 
artists in the world. His name is 
Dicky and he is fourteen years old. 

It requires only a glance at Dicky’s 
work to see that he is both talented 
and ingenious. Take his portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln. It’s an excellent 
likeness. Not until you move close 
to it do you realize it was drawn 
with a typewriter. 

This in itself, of course, is not 
particularly remarkable. A lot of 
youngsters draw clever typewriter- 
pictures. 

But not many of them do it the 
way Dicky does. They type with 
their fingers; Dicky types with his 
head. He wears a special headband 
equipped with a socket that holds a 
short, blunt stick. Over the keyboard 
of his electric typewriter lies a plas- 
tic shield, with holes cut in it di- 
rectly above the keys. To create his 
picture, Dicky brings his head down, 
slowly and carefully, hundreds and 
hundreds of times, pressing the 
wooden stick through the holes onto 
the typewriter keys. 

Dicky uses this time-consuming 
method because it’s the only way he 
can draw at all. He can’t draw with 


his hands, like most children, and he 
probably won’t ever be able to. In 
fact, there are a lot of things that 
Dicky won’t be able to do. This is 
because he is, and has been since 
birth, a victim of cerebral palsy. 

Mrs. W. L. Barritt, a staff member 
of the institute where Dicky has 
spent his childhood, remembers his 
first year with them. “He was 
brought to us when he was only 
twenty-two months old. He looked 
like a little fetus. And his case 
looked hopeless. But just look at him 
now.” Today, at fourteen, Dicky 
cannot speak clearly or use his arms 
or legs normally, but he is cheerful 
and as active and creative as his 
handicaps allow. 

That Dicky has progressed as far 
as he has is due to the dedicated 
work of the men and women who 
staff what is almost certainly the 
world’s most advanced center for 
dealing with speech defects, Wich- 
ita’s Institute of Logopedics, the 
founder and director of which is a 
remarkable Kiwanian, Dr. Martin F. 
Palmer. 

At his desk in his office in the In- 
stitute’s administration building, Dr. 
Palmer presents the appearance of 
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the typical executive. In his early 
fifties, he wears conservative glasses 
and a neat mustache. He is balding, 
but in a trim and disciplined way. 
His office is tastefully decorated and 
for the most part, that of a business- 
man. But the crowded desk and the 
loaded bookcases suggest something 
else—a university official or a con- 
sulting physician who does a great 
deal of writing. 

“We have a system we use for 
trying to keep up with my paper- 
work,” Dr. Palmer says, pointing to 
three stacks on his desk. “While I’m 
off on a trip, my secretary arranges 
all the stuff into three piles. One is 
marked ‘Urgent,’ another, ‘Most Ur- 
gent,’ and the third, ‘Critical.’ I start 
out on the ‘Critical’ pile, and feel 
I’ve had a good day if I even get into 
the ‘Most Urgent’ pile.” 

There are any number of things 
that can keep Dr. Palmer from get- 
ting to his paperwork. Much of his 
time is spent away from his office. 
Some is taken up with teaching at 
the University of Wichita, where Dr. 
Palmer is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Logopedics. Another chunk 
yoes into travel on Institute business 
and in attendance at meetings of 


various associations concerned with 
speech improvement. At the Insti- 


tute, in addition to office work, he 
may give a hearing test to a two- 
year-old child, observe the teaching 
of a new staff member, or even con- 
duct a group of foreign visitors 
through the Institute, explaining it to 
them in his own way. (This consists 
as much in telling what the Institute 
hopes to accomplish as in relating 
what it already has achieved.) 

In talking to visitors to the Insti- 
tute of Logopedics, the first question 
Dr. Palmer must usually answer is, 
“Dr. Palmer, just what is ‘logope- 
dics’?” It is only natural that the 
doctor’s answer to that is a rather 
precise and complete one, since he is 
to “logopedics” what the Wright 
Brothers were to “aeroplane”—he 
gave the word a utilitarian meaning. 

“By logopedics,” Dr. Palmer ex- 
plains, “we mean a complete ap- 
proach to all the problems relevant 
to speech impairment and speech 
correction. This includes developing 
a really sound scientific basis for 
speech-defect analysis and speech 
improvement.” He goes on to say 
that the Institute must not only deal 
with the handicaps but also the in- 
dividual. If a child has a cleft palate, 
for example, surgery may be re- 
quired. But in addition, inadequate 
speech, emotional disorders resulting 
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It’s hard work for a four-year-old victim of 
encephalitis to learn the magic of speech. As 
she “feels” the sound of a word in her throat, 
she carefully watches her teacher’s expression. 


from the handicap, and retarded 
education may all require attention 
by the Institute staff. 

“But we don’t stop even there,” 
he adds. “We've got to have research. 
And we’ve got to have professional 
training, so there will be an ade- 
quate supply of men and women who 
are fully qualified to administer 
speech therapy on a modern, scien- 
tific basis. All of this together, this 
complete program, is what we mean 
by ‘logopedics.’ ” 

This elaborate concept had taken 
form in Palmer’s mind when he was 
a young graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. While at work 
on his Master’s thesis, he had become 
absorbed in the subject of human 
speech and speech defects. He made 
an exhaustive study of the different 
speech-correction techniques that 
had been devised up to that time, 
and he realized that the best of them 
were inadequate. 

After obtaining his Master’s de- 
gree in 1931, Palmer moved to Kan- 
sas Wesleyan University, where he 
became head of the Speech Depart- 
ment and director of the Speech 
Clinic. Meanwhile, he worked out his 
ideas for a broad and integrated at- 
tack on speech defects. Then in 1934 
he came to Wichita and outlined 
his plans to Dr. William Jardine, 
then president of the University of 
Wichita. 

Dr. Jardine was enthusiastic about 
the program’s possibilities and agreed 
to lend it his support. He provided 
a room in the University’s adminis- 
tration building to use as a labora- 
tory. A gift of $2000 for equipment 
came from a generous Kansas wom- 
an, and the new enterprise was 
named the Flo Brown Memorial 
Laboratory and Speech Clinic in 
memory of the donor’s daughter. 
Thus the Institute of Logopedics—as 
it was later called—came into being, 
and from there it grew. Today it is 
an independent center of forty-one 
buildings on forty attractively land- 
scaped acres, with several miles of 
roads and sidewalks. 

Despite the first word of its name, 
the Institute of Logopedics is strik- 
ingly free of “institutionalitis’—the 
dreary atmosphere exuded so often 
by hospitals, orphanges, and homes 
for the handicapped and the aged. 


Bare white walls, dull woodwork, 
and an overall grimness can make 
the most humanitarian establishment 
resemble a prison. The Institute of 
Logopedics presents a bright and re- 
freshing contrast to traditional insti- 
tutional architecture and decor. It 
has no monolithic, deadly-gray 
buildings. Instead there are well- 
spaced, single-floor apartment cot- 
tages, with lawn and trees all about. 
The place might be a pleasant new 
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suburban housing development or 
the plant and campus of a small but 
select college. 

The non-institutional freshness 
and color are carried inside the In- 
stitute as well. There is no hospital 
white about it anywhere. Its decora- 
tion and fixtures are bright and 
modern. And through its well-lighted 
corridors move, in their different 
fashions, the children the Institute 
exists to help. 
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Some of them run and scamper 
like children everywhere. Their only 
handicap is in their speech. But 
other youngsters can be seen walk- 
ing jerkily or propelling themselves 
with the aid of special equipment. 
These are the “CP’s’—the cerebral 
palsy victims, whose speech defects 
are but one part of their general 
handicap. 

To some of the children the Insti- 
tute is a school. To many others it is 





both a school and a home. In its 
forty cottage buildings, the Institute 
has 160 small apartments where the 
children may live with a house- 
mother or, in some cases, with their 
own parents. 

This arrangement, Dr. Palmer 
points out, is one of the Institute’s 
most distinctive and valuable fea- 
tures. 

“From the beginning we wanted 
to avoid the institutional atmosphere 
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Teachers can’t be everywhere at once. While at play, pre-school children are protected against injury by football helmets. 


and instead provide a genuine home- 
like environment,” he explains. “If 
a child feels lonely and depressed by 
his surroundings, it holds back his 
»progress.” 

But there is another good reason 
for the decentralized cottage-build- 
ing plan. 

“The apartment plan,” Dr. Palmer 
says, “is actually more efficient and 
less expensive than the usual one 
you find in most institutions, where 
a number of large buildings are put 
up in a big clump, jam-packed to- 
gether. That type of construction was 
often necessary in the eastern part 
of the country, where land was at a 
premium. They had to build their 
institutions in the form of high build- 
ings because they didn’t have any 
room to spread out. Out here we’ve 
got plenty of land and it’s cheap. So 
we've built the equivalent of a forty- 
story skyscraper in the form of cot- 
tages.” 

This decentralized arrangement is 
a highly economical one, Palmer 
emphasizes, adding that economy is 
stressed at the Institute. 
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“We've got to be economical,” he 
says. “After all, we’re a privately 
supported institution for the most 
part. We’re not a government agency. 
We've got to stretch our money and 
make every dollar count. And the 
cottage-apartment plan helps. It’s 
decentralized in every way. This 
means, for example, that our heating 
costs are lower. We have unit heat- 
ing in the cottages instead of a large 
central heating plant, which would 
be much less efficient. Our food costs 
are lower too, on the cottage plan. 
We've proved that. And the meals 
are better. The cottages can have in- 
dividually-planned menus. It’s a bet- 
ter arrangement all around. As far 
as our overall costs go, we probably 
operate at the lowest cost-ratio of all 
private institutions providing resi- 
dential care. Decentralization does 
a" 

Decentralization over forty acres 
was made possible in 1949, when the 
Institute obtained an FHA loan—and 
a 1.4 million-dollar-mortgage that 
is still a long way from being paid 
off. Even that amount wouldn’t have 


covered the building costs except for 
the public-spirited generosity of 
Wichita contractors and dealers, who 
supplied labor and materials at cost 
and a modest handling charge. 

Dr. Palmer’s determination to 
build the Institute in its present form 
stemmed from his realization that 
the long-term correction of serious 
speech defects requires residential 
care in addition to classroom instruc- 
tion and laboratory testing. Its pres- 
ent facilities enable the Institute to 
provide housing for 400 resident 
cases. 

Since his entry into the field of 
speech correction, Dr. Palmer has 
been instrumental in helping more 
than 20,000 victims of speech handi- 
caps, both children and adults. He 
estimates that there are in the 
United States today at least 8,000,- 
000 sufferers from various types of 
speech defects. To give these victims 
proper help would take at least 
25,000 trained speech therapists. But 
only about 2500 men and women to- 
day are certified as fully-qualified 

(see MAN OF worRDs page 38) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


é 

D ear Mr. Arnold,” this reader 
wrote. “I do not care for your Groan 
and Grovel page. You think you 
are mighty clever. Well, my wife 
thinks you are, too, but I don’t 
agree with her either. In fact it’s 
her saying so that makes me mad. 
She never thinks I’m clever, she 
thinks my humor is corny, and 
doesn’t pay much attention to it at 
all. Yours, Joseph —-———— er 

Mighty fine wife you got there, 
Joe. Wish I could sit beside her at 
the next Ladies Night banquet. 


* * * 


“Frequent naps can keep you 
from getting old,” says Oren Minter, 
our club’s vice-president and mas- 
ter of dry wit. “Especially if taken 
when driving your car.” 


* * * 


“There’s nothing about space travel 
that man cannot stand,” announces a 
distinguished scientist. 

Well, mister, how about the cost? 


« * * 


The youngest member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Laguna Beach, where 
we spend our summers, was de- 
spondent because his committee 
hadn’t succeeded on a project to 
which he gave a lot of time. “Keep 
your chin up,” counseled older and 
wiser Kiwanian Herb Cox. “Those 
Kiwanians who try to do something 
and fail are infinitely better than 
those who try to do nothing and 


succeed.” 
- * a 


Inside, experience-tested tip to all 
men: keep your nose to the grind- 
stone; the shorter it is, the less trou- 
ble it gets you into. 
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When time has taken a man’s 
hair, teeth, and illusions, it madden$ 
him for some Pollyanna optimist 
to breeze up and tell him he should 
grow old gracefully. 


. * * 


Somebody asked our oldest mem- 
ber how he had managed to reach 
his ninetieth birthday, and he sagely 
replied, “It’s mainly due to the fact 
that I was born a long time back.” 


* * * 
You have tough going? Beethoven 


wrote some of his most wonderful 
music when he was totally deaf. 


* * * 
One thing to remember in capi- 


talistic America: patriotism is never 
spelled paytriotism. 





“ve got to be more careful in 
telling stories about my war rec- 
ord,” says Bob Hawks. “My son has 
grown up, gotten into the high 
school cadet corps, and discovered 
there is no such thing as a lieuten- 
ant corporal who leads all the dan- 
gerous charges.” 


* * * 


For effective prayer, keep your chin 
up and your knees down. 


* * * 


Two of the fellows at our table 
Tuesday were needling one another 
with their brilliance. “My aunt has 
one of those real hush-hush jobs,” 
said Roland Baird. “She works in a 
library.” John Buchanan nodded 
and replied, “My uncle makes a liv- 
ing with his pen. He raises pigs.” 





There was this beggar, see, and 
he came up to my friend John 
Griffith and asked for a dime. John, 
a kindly man, asked him what his 
trouble was. Said the beggar, “My 
Cadillac’s over-parked. Hurry, 


please!” 
- oe * 


“I have noted,” says George Chris- 
tie, “that when a man and woman 
marry, they become one. Their trou- 
bles start when they try to decide 


which one.” 
* * * 


We have a sweet new character 
who has come to our town of Phoe- 
nix to retire. He used to be in 
business in Cleveland. But now he’s 
passing out cards which read thus: 

NO ADDRESS NO PHONE 

Retired 
John H. Holkenborg 
NO BUSINESS NO MONEY 


* . * 


Wes Knorpp, who is one, says 
that an old, experienced husband is 
a man who sits down to rest when 
his wife calls “I'll be ready to leave 
in a moment, dear.” 


* * + 


Public speaking?...Whoops! Some 
of us get so frightened up there at 
head table we can’t even lead the 
club in silent prayer. 


* * * 


“Many men take up religion as a 
kind of insurance against hell,” says 
the Reverend Everett Luther in our 
club, “and then are not willing to 
pay the premiums.” 


* + * 


Frank Snell and Jack Murphy, 
attorneys in our club, were over- 
heard talking at table. Said Frank: 
“As soon as I realized it was a 
crooked business, I got out of it.” 
Asked Jack: “How much?” 


* * * 


The Kiwanis Club of West Phoenix 
keeps a big dice at head table. Every 
late arrival must walk up there, throw 
that dice, and pay a dime for each 
spot that turns up! You’d be sur- 
prised how prompt the boys are. 


* * * 


Volunteer giving never seems 
very successful—unless some vol- 
unteers go around town and suggest 
to the volunteers that it is now time 
to volunteer. 
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‘ Sad, because there will be no more carved soldiers, or 


happy, because he new will have a new suit? 


By PIERRE HENRI DELATTRE 


ARC TRIED TO THINK of the old 

man but he could only recall 
the knotty white hands with veins 
and brown splotches showing through 
the tight skin. He thought of the 
hands carving him an army and a 
stable full of horses and before he 
could stop himself there in his mind 
was a picture of Grandpa handing 
him a finished Moroccan guard and 
smiling with a toothless cunning de- 
light. 

Marc apologized to God for think- 
ing of Grandpa with a gift in his 
hand and tried harder not to be sel- 
fish. He thought of Grandpa at the 
table, remembering how he slurped 
his soup, and he thought of him in 
his room where it smelled yellow 
and there were brown pictures on 
the wall in oval frames. But when he 
remembered in this way, he felt un- 
comfortakle and bewildered, as if he 
were very little and there were mys- 
teries he would never know; and 
since he could at least feel sad think- 
ing the black dirt and the sun and 
the battles, he remembered Grandpa 
the way he wanted to remember him. 

He thought how his parade of sol- 
diers had come to an end. Grandpa 
would no longer be sitting carving 
slowly and wisely in the back-yard 
sunshine remembering all his wars. 
Marc had fought many wars with 
the old man—wars in Africa, the War 
Between the States, the Spanish- 
American War, a war in China, 
another in Panama... just about 
every important war that was worth 
fighting. Grandpa had known them 
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all. He used to carve the armies out 
of balsam, then paint them with such 
exacting care that, despite his trem- 
bling hand, every uniform was per- 
fectly trim. Sometimes he would 
need two or three days to finish one 
soldier, and when he had created 
a whole army he would draw de- 
tailed maps of the terrain and Marc 
would construct the battleground in 
the dirt with his jack-knife, digging 
the gullies, molding the hills, plant- 
ing twigs and rocks and paper flags. 
Now he would never have the seven- 
foot-tall Moroccan guards that 
Grandpa had promised him. He be- 
gan to cry. 

His mother came into the room 
and sat down on the bed beside him. 
She put her hand on his head. 

“What's wrong?” 

He did not answer. 

“Think of it like a game,” she 
added. “Each one takes his turn, 
then steps aside for the others.” 

His father came into the room. “Is 
he still crying about the soldiers, or 
has he managed to cry about Grand- 
pa?” 

“He’s crying about death,” his 
mother said reproachfully. 

Marc stopped crying. “I’m not cry- 
ing,” he said. 

“Well, you should cry,” his father 
said, and to his mother, “This morn- 
ing he was feeling sorry for himself. 
I told him that was selfish. He should 
feel sorry for Grandpa.” He patted 
the boy on the backside. “It’s good 
to think about Grandpa.” 

“He’s not thinking about Grand- 
pa,” said his mother. 

“Yes, I am.” 

“He’s afraid of dying. Tell him 


something, Greg. I remember when 
I was a little girl how I felt.” 

Marc was lying on his stomach. He 
folded his arms over his head. “Let 
me be. I’m not crying. I’m not scared 
to die.” 

“There’s nothing to be ashamed 
of,” his mother said. “Why do you 
always make him feel ashamed, 
Greg?” 

“He should feel ashamed. First he 
cries because Grandpa promised to 
make him some toys, and now he 
cries because he’s afraid to die. 
When the heck is he going to cry 
about Grandpa? If he’s got to cry.” 

“I am crying about Grandpa,” Marc 
retorted. 

“You’re not crying at all now,” his 
father said. 

“Leave me alone.” 

“Let him be, Greg,” said his 
mother, and they left the room. 

Presently Marc went outside to 
the shed behind the house and got 
his box of soldiers. He took it to his 
room and put it in his closet. He had 
decided he was not going to play 
with them for a year in memory of 
his grandfather. 

His sleep was not troubled and in 
the morning he felt quite prepared 
for the idea of Grandpa’s being dead, 
though he didn’t feel as different as 
he thought he would and wanted to. 
He did not like the solemn hush in 
the house, but he was careful to 
seem very gloomy in front of his 
father. The big room was now occu- 
pied by his grandfather’s casket. The 
shades were drawn. People in black 
came in the front door, looked in 
the casket and went out again. Marc 

(see NEW SUIT page 47) 
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In an era when government, on the whole, is perhaps more 


efficient than ever before, counties lag far behind 


OVERNMENT in any country is a 
G complicated mechanism. It is 
particularly so in a large nation, and 
even more so in a republic such as 
the United States. Checks and bal- 
ances, modifications required by 
growth and the technological revolu- 
tion, and responsiveness to the will 
of nearly 180 million individuals 
must be built into the machine to 
preserve and expand the democratic 
processes. 

Any mechanism, however, no mat- 
ter how superbly engineered, re- 
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quires a bit of inspection, oiling, 
even overhauling now and then. 
Government nowadays is no excep- 
tion. It is not a vending machine that 
year after year can cough up what 
we want instantly and automatically, 
simply because coins go into the slot. 

At one level, government in the 
US has hardly any resemblance to a 
machine at all—except perhaps to an 
out-of-date one. That level is the 
county, which today, in many areas, 
is a rusting antique. 

In the US, 3047 counties touch al- 
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By ALFRED BALK 


most every citizen. They take $2 bil- 
lion a year in taxes and are entrusted 
with such basic functions as admin- 
istration of local justice, relief and 
old-age care, and maintenance of 
four fifths of our non-urban roads. 
Yet, according to Professor William 
V. Holloway of the University of 
Tulsa, the county in general is “the 
outstanding failure in American de- 
mocracy.” 

There are 3000-odd county jails. 
Most, according to the noted crimi- 
nologist Joseph D. Lohman, former 
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sheriff of Cook County, Illinois, are 
hate-fostering schools of crime of 
greater influence than perhaps even 
the notorious Capone syndicate. (See 
“The Crime at County Jail,’ Decem- 
ber-January, 1958-1959 issue.) Too 
often county jails are poorly 
equipped and undermanned. Some- 
times the personnel is highly compe- 
tent; sometimes lack of training is 
evident. The result is an inefficient 
use of funds, not to mention the 
abuses and apathy that such neglect 
inevitably invites. 

Other critics of the county have 
had harsh words for coroners. A fre- 
quent claim is that too many are un- 
suitable for the office. 
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COUNTIES 


Is trial of lawsuits so far be- 
hind schedule (up to five years) that 
justice is endangered? Are shanty- 
towns or racetracks plunked down 
on city boundaries without regard to 
zoning or safe traffic flow? Is your 
home taxed at twice the amount of 
that of the man in comparable cir- 
cumstances down the street? 

These matters normally are coun- 
ty, or even township, responsibilities. 
So nightmarish is the manner in 
which they are often handled, 
though, that one political scientist 
has characterized our counties as 
“The Dark Continent in American 
Politics.” And our forty-ninth state 
has refused to set up county units at 
all. The county, according to the 
Alaska Statehood Committee, “es- 
sentially duplicates functions of state 
and municipal government and adds 
unnecessary expense to the cost of 
government.” 

Such criticism of counties are by 
no means mere perfectionist hand- 
wringing. Just as people are not per- 
fect, so government cannot be. The 
experts point out that such indict- 
ments against counties are based not 
upon a remote ideal, but upon com- 
parison with the concrete achieve- 
ment of other governmental units. 
We have modified federal, state, and 
city governments in response to 
changing times and needs. But on a 
national scale, with few exceptions, 
the county (which exists in every 
state but Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Alaska) has not evolved much 
since horse-and-buggy days. 

In tax assessment, for example, 
hopeless lack of coordination—and 
outright injustice—too often are the 
rule. In one county, it was found 
that one fourth of all homes built 
since World War II were not on the 
property tax rolls. In another, while 
furniture was assessed at $90 per 
household in one township, in a com- 
parable neighboring one the average 
was $300. 

The duties of county sheriff, an 
office conceived in early England, 
now are a hopeless hodgepodge of 
incompatible items. Normally, he 


may be expected to detect and arrest 
criminals, serve court summonses, 
administer the jail (often on a fee- 
and-rebate basis that permits per- 
sonal profit by shorting prisoners of 
food or other necessities), serve as 
courthouse custodian, and in some 
cases collect taxes. Some sheriffs are 
honest, dedicated and competent. 
But unlike police chiefs, who are 
appointive (and usually experi- 
enced), the sheriff is not necessarily 
a trained administrator in law en- 
forcement; he is a politician who 
must run for office every four years 
or so. 

We elect a treasurer, clerk, re- 
corder, and auditor, each to handle 
essentially the same type of ministe- 
riai job. None of them is usually re- 
sponsible to any single superior, nor 
except in larger counties are they 
normally able to finance installations 
of modern machine record-keeping. 
Because most counties are small 
(the average size is about six by ten 
miles), departments such as the 
highway office may be unable to 
employ a full-time trained engineer 
or purchase modern maintenance 
equipment. Because of extremes of 
population size, one county’s judge 
may have more cases than he can 
handle, a neighboring one scarcely 
enough to occupy him one day each 
week. 

Employees of counties, whether 
they are overworked or under- 
worked, need not look for more than 
modest financial rewards. Salaries in 
government generally lag—but at the 
county level, one has to look far be- 
fore finding a county job that pays 
more than $300 or $350 a month. 


Parr or THE PROBLEM is that when 
counties were laid out, 85 per cent 
of America’s population was rural 
(four fifths now live in standard 
metropolitan areas), and transporta- 
tion, communication, public health, 
housing, and recreation had not yet 
been caught in history’s most re- 
markable industrial, scientific, and 
social revolution. Numerous coun- 
ties, with their long lists of officials, 
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were logical vehicles for extending 
the state government down each by- 
road and buggy path while at the 
same time retaining our cherished 
ideal of local government. 

Times have changed. The counties 
have not. And the implications are 
deeper than most Americans realize. 
Inadequate county government: 

—hastens a much-lamented trend 
toward centralization; if outlying 
units of government cannot handle 
“old” jobs, let alone new ones, levels 
above them automatically take these 
on. 

—causes other local governmental 
units to multiply like rabbits (we 
now have 100,000 in all, ranging 
from drainage to area-wide trans- 
portation authorities. Most exist be- 
cause counties—the regional subdivi- 
sions of the state—could not integrate 
them into its structure). 

—makes growth of cities, with their 
many suburbs, unduly chaotic and 
costly, causing uncorrectable short- 
comings due to lack of planning by 
such an intermediate regional body 
as the county. 

—contributes heavily to apathy and 
disrespect toward all government. 
(With multiplicity of local govern- 
mental units, long ballots, and peri- 
odic “small” elections, according to 
Professor Clyde Snider of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, a leading authority 
on local affairs, “it is virtually im- 
possible for the average citizen to 
obtain a clear mental picture of his 
local governments, and to take an 
intelligent interest in local public 
affairs.”) 

Despite admitted faults, Americans 
clearly are not a perverse people 
where streamlining of government is 
concerned. Nor are county officials 
and employees themselves a group 
whose ideals are somehow different 
from others. How, then, have our 
counties fallen so far behind? 

The reasons are many. Counties 
and their offices, for one thing, are 
creatures of state constitutions; these 
are not easily amended, and home 
rule provisions that would enable 
each locality to modify county gov- 
ernment as needed have been slow 
in coming. Then, too, legislatures 
are based on representation by 
county, giving rural areas dispro- 
portionate power that few would 
risk forfeiting in redrawing of coun- 
ty boundaries. Our political parties, 
which followed evolution of election 
districts, now are built upon county 
committees. County payrollers quite 
logically are hesitant to reform their 
courthouse away, particularly if 
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there is no pressure to do so. Mer- 
chants and civic leaders may guard 
a city’s status as county seat as if it 
directly involved irretrievable dol- 
lars and prestige—which it often 
does. Along with all this, county 
government remains in the back- 
ground of the average citizen’s in- 
terests; it simply gets overlooked. 

To many observers, the possibility 
of real reform in county government 
seems appallingly remote. It need 
not be, however. Prescriptions are 
available for curing the cancer in 
counties. They can work under al- 
most any conditions. 

The internal organization of these 
units, for example, can be reformed 
within their present boundaries. Of 
all governmental levels, only the 
county still attempts to operate with- 
out an executive in most instances. 
“Typically,” as Dr. Henry Reining of 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia put it, “the average American 
county is governed by a committee.” 
This is the county board of com- 
missioners. Its function actually is 
to make policy. It is not fitted for 
effective administration. A Tax 
Foundation meeting in San Antonio 
was told recently that it is not a case 
of poor management in the counties, 
but often a case of no management 
at all. 

But progressive counties have 
remedied this. They have created an 
elective office of president of the 
board of commissioners. Or, as in 
California, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
or other areas, they have either a 
chief administrator or chief admin- 
istrative officer. 

In eighteen states, counties now 
have the option of adopting a county 
manager plan similar to the fast- 
spreading city manager system. Rec- 
ognizing that county government is 
now big business involving many 
services not offered in the nineteenth 
century, citizens of eighteen counties 
already have adopted a county man- 
ager system. They are represented in 
policv-making through an elective 
county board. It hires (and can fire) 
a professional administrator for 
county affairs. 


Tuts ptan has proved strikingly 
successful in urban counties such as 
Sacramento, California; Monroe 
(Rochester), New York; and Anne 
Arundel, Maryland. Even in sparsely 
populated Petroleum County, Mon- 
tana, this system has made county 
government hum along smoothly 
while cutiing its expenses to the 
bone. Had ali Montana counties 


adopted this device when Petroleum 
did, according to President Roland 
E. Renne of Montana State College, 
taxpayers in the state would have 
saved more than $2.5 million in the 
past fifteen years. 

Curiously, one reason more coun- 
ties have not revamped their lineup 
of offices is a fear—which political 
scientists consider unfounded — that 
this somehow will leave them with 
a “less representative” government. 
But why should every county official, 
especially one whose duties now are 
purely ministerial, be elected? Ac- 
cording to such experts as the Public 
Administration Service, noted non- 
profit consulting service based in 
Chicago, let the county executive, 
with approval of the elective board, 
appoint the treasurer, auditor, high- 
way superintendent, recorder, medi- 
cal examiner (replacing coroner), 
and county police chief (replacing 
the sheriff). This is standard in city 
government. It’s the surest way to 
build real coordination and account- 
ability into the county. 

Some counties should be abolished. 
Small ones may have total budgets 
of $20,000 a year, or less. Rhode Is- 
land and Connecticut, both relatively 
small states, have recognized this 
and dissolved counties completely. 
(In New England, towns and town- 
ships often handle traditional county 
functions, as do “parishes” in Lou- 
isiana). Alaska, in lieu of counties. 
is creating a small number of 
“boroughs,” flexible in function and 
boundary, with provision for modify- 
ing each as the social and economic 
pattern of the state evolve. 

Eighteen states have made studies 
of possible county mergers. Although 
something similar to the postwar 
epidemic of school district consolida- 
tions would be most beneficial in the 
long run, the prospects of its hap- 
pening in counties seem bleak. In 
only three instances have neighbor- 
ing counties merged, while four 
counties in thinly populated sections 
of South Dakota have “deorganized” 
(simply folded their governmental 
machinery), and now obtain law en- 
forcement, highway maintenance, 
and other services directly from a 
city or the state. 

County officials in some cases have 
even made substantial headway in 
adapting to modern needs by work- 
ing more closely with their counter- 
parts elsewhere. The National As- 
sociation of County Officials, where 
possible, has fostered such ideas as 
pooling of road-building and main- 

(see COSTLY COUNTIES page 47) 
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Drawings By HOWARD MUELLER 


a farm/city get-together 


LIVESTOCK EXPOSITIONS are perhaps the one place where large numbers 
of urban and rural people really get together. By the thousands, in 
cities such as Chicago, San Francisco, Toronto, Kansas City, Denver. 
or Omaha, farmers and livestock men flock to the city and city 
dwellers flock from their homes to the amphitheater. There they 
watch the judging of animals that represent the finest of breeding 
and feeding practice. Naming of grand champions causes as much 
excitement as the crowning of a beauty queen, especially for the big 
star of the show, the grand champion steer. The drawings on these pages 
were made at last year’s International Livestock Exposition in Chicago, 
showing some of the various activities at one of the biggest shows. 
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Kiwanis 





: "Action 


Child and Youth Work 
SWEET, SWEET DATES 


SOME THIRTEEN YEARS have passed since the Kiwanis 
Club of Santa Monica, California heard a particularly 
provident talk by a Boys’ Club of America regional di- 
rector. The cizy, part of the sprawling Los Angeles 
metropolitan complex, was concerned about a growing 
juvenile crime problem, and the speech about boys’ clubs 
made sense. A committee was formed to study the mat- 
ter. Not only did it study, it located a vacant church 
building large enough to be used as headquarters for a 
club. Following this display of community interest, a 
boys’ club was soon formed. 

By this time, others in the community had shown 
interest. The church, once used by Presbyterians and 
later by a Roman Catholic parish, was renovated with 
the help of several civic groups. A junior games room, a 
senior boys’ room, and a makeshift craft shop were pro- 
vided. Money was contributed by several organizations, 


The Casper, Wyoming club , 
entered a float in the Central a 4 
Wyoming Fair for the w ie 
first time this year, but 
they almost didn’t 
make it. The float won 
no prizes, but it got a 
lot of laughs and valuable 
publicity for the club. 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


and membership grew, until as many as 150 boys used 
the club in a day. 

Despite progress made, the staff and supporters of the 
new boys’ club soon became dissatisfied with the facili- 
ties offered. A dream of a new building took shape in 
their minds, and Kiwanis and other groups began sav- 
ing money toward that goal. 

In 1949 the Santa Monica club launched a date-selling 
project for their boys’ club building fund. The dates sold 
well—so well, in fact, that the club began marketing 
them nationally. In 1952 they decided instead to act as 
broker for date sales by other organizations. Advertis- 
ing and promotion, the latter including a sound-and- 
color motion picture on growing, preparing, and selling 
Kiwanis dates, helped create a market for thirty-five to 
forty thousand three-pound canisters per year. Other 
clubs profited, and the Santa Monica club kept adding 
to its building fund. 

Last fall the fund had passed the $40,000 mark. Other 
organizations had sizeable sums at hand, and individual 
contributions were coming in. It was time to begin con- 
struction. The building that emerged, including its 100- 
foot lot, represents an investment of about $300,000. By 
the time the dedication was made this year the Kiwanis 
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An architect’s drawing (above) shows the modern lines of 
the Boys’ Club of Santa Monica building. Outings for hik- 
ing and archery (right) are part of the club’s activities. 
The younger boys “camp out” on the roof of the building. 


club had poured $50,000 into the project, and individual 
donations brought the total club effort up to $105,000. 
In all, some 1580 individuals, organizations, and busi- 
nesses donated cash, time and skill, fixtures, and mate- 
rials to complete the building. 

When the new quarters were opened, membership of 
the boys’ club jumped to about 1650. The 22,000-square- 
foot building contains club rooms, a library, a games 
room, a senior boys’ room, a social hall, a craft shop, a 
kitchen, the director’s office, and a full-size gymnasium 
with locker and shower rooms. (Different rooms were 
paid for and equipped by various organizations; the gym 
—headquarters for the club’s football, basketball, gym- 
nastics, swimming, and track teams—was the gift of 
Kiwanis.) The basement is used for building soap-box 
racers and for midget rifle practice. The roof deck pro- 
vides additional play space, and outdoors the youngsters 
play basketball, volleyball, and shuffleboard. Adminis- 
tering and supervising the many programs and activities 
of this greatly expanded boys’ club requires a twelve- 
man staff, two of which are volunteers. 

Dates still grow in Southern California, and the Santa 
Monica club still profits from packing and selling them. 
Their next goal for the boys’ club: an Olympic-size 
swimming pool. 


Fund Raising 
FOR SPORT AND MONEY, TOO 


THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW put on by the West Fort William 
Club may be “Best in the Northwest” (The Kiwanis 
Magazine, July, 1959), but some 500 miles or so south- 
east, in the broad neck of land that borders Lake Huron 
on the east and Lake Ontario on the north, lovers of the 
outdoor life had an opportunity this year to attend a 
similar event. The Kiwanis Club of South Peterborough, 
Ontario staged the first Peterborough Sportsmen’s Show 
in the three-year-old, million-dollar Peterborough Me- 
morial Centre—as a major civic event and an important 
fund-raising effort. 

When the club was chartered in 1955, its first fund- 
raising investment was a ranch-style house that club 
members built in one of Peterborough’s more attractive 
residential districts. The house was sold for $18,000 and 
brought a $2000 profit. For the next three years the club 
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conducted television auctions, each of which netted a 
similar amount. This year, going all-out on the sports- 
men’s show, they cleared $4000 for use in their welfare 
activities. 

A parade for the benefit of spectators along two miles 
of the city’s main thoroughfare preceded the opening of 
the four-day show. Bands, floats, and pretty girls were 
most numerous, but the popularity poll was won by a 
diminutive but mobile chimpanzee called “Zippy,” who 
stole the show at the evening entertainment perform- 
ances as well. Competing favorably, however, were a 
comedy diving duo, a pistol and rifle sharpshooting 
team, log rollers, canoe tilters, and, last but not least, 
Miss Canada of 1959. 

More than 12,000 people attended, but not all of these 
added to the gate receipts. The Kiwanians invited other 
service clubs in the area to bring handicapped, under- 
privileged, and old people for a free afternoon. An hour 
of entertainment was donated by the show’s New York 
producer. 

The turnstiles clicked for the exhibits as much as for 
the entertainment. On display—in space sold by the club 
to dealers and merchants—were enough boats, motors, 
camping equipment, sports clothing, lakeside-living ac- 
couterments, fishing gear, hunting supplies, ard mobile 
hoines to please even the most insatiable sportsman. 
When he got hungry, the club had a hotdog stand for 
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Last Thanksgiving the South DeKalb, Georgia club sponsored 
a high school “B” team football game, turning the proceeds 
over to the two schools involved. The club also awarded 
a handsome team trophy and two smaller players’ trophies. 


him. If the kids got tired of looking at trout flies and 
water skis before dad was ready to go home, there were 
rides outside to amuse them. If mom was also looking 
for diversion, she could visit the exhibits of the boy 
scouts, the Peterborough Bird Watchers’ Society, the 
provincial and city police (a safety display), the Peter- 
borough Lacrosse Club, and the Peterborough Humane 
Society, which presented dog shows in thé evening. All 
these were set up in space donated by the club, and the 
boy scouts, who prepared their own display, were given 
a $75 check as well. 

So successful was the South Peterborough Sports- 
men’s Show this year that immediately afterward the 
club appointed a committee to plan a second show in 
1960. And they are confident of even greater success; 
next year the show will last one day longer. 


Safety 
AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


WrirH more and more automobiles on the streets and 
highways, more and more traffic congestion, and an 
alarming number of unnecessary accidents occurring 
daily, most Kiwanis clubs are engaged in activities de- 
signed to help prevent accidents. One such project is the 
sponsoring of vehicle inspection stations, usually in co- 
operation with other service, business, and law-enforce- 
ment groups. The inspections are designed to discover 
and encourage correction of faulty equipment. 

In Butte, Montana, 2145 autos were checked in a 
seven-day period. Most cars not “passed” were repaired 
and brought back later for their “Circle of Safety” 
stickers. In Ames, Iowa, 1404 cars passed through the 
vehicle safety lane in five days; of these, 296 were found 
to have faulty equipment....The clubs of Maine, with 
help from Key clubs, Circle K clubs, and boy scouts, 
distributed more than 15,000 “Slow Down and Live” 
bumper strips throughout the state during a recent 
safety campaign....The Salt Lake, Bonneville, and 
Sugarhouse clubs in Salt Lake City, Utah offer a safe- 
driving incentive to teen-agers by providing high schools 
with safety flags that may be flown only when the pre- 
ceding week has been free of accidents involving the 
school’s students. At the end of the school year, a trophy 
goes to the school with the best safety record. 
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Aid to Students 
HONORS FOR THE “B” TEAM 


Tue varsity football squad gets most of the glory, and 
properly so, but the boys who are trying just as hard, 
and who will provide material for future varsity teams, 
deserve some praise, too. The Kiwanis Club of South 
DeKalb, Georgia uses sponsorship of a “B” team game 
to recognize those oft-neglected gridders, at the same 
time raising money to give to the schools. 

The Thanksgiving Day battle, to be played for the 
second time this year, is between Gordon High and 
Southwest DeKalb High. It is jointly sponsored by 
Kiwanis and the Key clubs of both schools. This year’s 
contest will be preceded by a parade highlighted by the 
bands of both high schools, an especially appropriate 
feature since the musicians will be wearing new uni- 
forms purchased with the $2500 raised at last year’s 
game. The Kiwanians and Key clubbers expect even 
better attendance this year, anticipating a $1500 share 
for each school. Besides half of the cash, the winning 
school receives a trophy. Last year, it too was shared; 
the game ended a 6-6 tie. Two other trophies are 
presented to the outstanding lineman and back of the 
afternoon. 


Civic Works 
OPERATION OPEN HEART 


KIWANIS CLUBS everywhere are known and respected 
for their aid to needy families. Sometimes such aid is 
given in isolated instances out of feelings of spontaneous 
generosity, but with the Riverview club in Cincinnati, 
Ohio it comes as the result of careful, long-range plan- 
ning and is maintained on a permanent basis. 

“Operation Open Heart,” as the club calls its welfare 
project, was organized in 1956 at the suggestion of Rev- 
erend Raymond Tucker, a member of the club and di- 
rector of a home for the aged. Its purpose is to provide 
help for families whose incomes for brief periods fall 
just above the level of welfare eligibility, yet below a 
level that would keep the children adequately fed and 
clothed. To the club, the project seemed like one that 
filled the inevitable gaps left by government welfare 
programs. They responded immediately. 

Almost 900 families, including 4000 children, have re- 
ceived help from Operation Open Heart, which has its 
own headquarters in Cincinnati. A typical case con- 
cerned a jobless worker whose lay-off period lasted 
longer than his savings. Unable to feed his ten children, 
Operation Open Heart stepped in and supplied necessi- 
ties until he returned to work. Another case involved a 
mother whose welfare check covered only rent and food; 
the children stayed home from school because they 
didn’t have shoes. They got shoes. And there was the 
skilled laborer who lost his job when his plant moved 
from the city. He got along on part-time jobs until win- 
ter—meanwhile looking for work and using up h's sav- 
ings. Then, with coal and winter clothing for five boys 
needed, he approached Operation Open Heart. A Kiwan- 
ian found the man a good job, but the workman ex- 
plained that he couldn’t afford to wait two weeks for a 
pay check. So, the club also provided two weeks’ worth 
of groceries. 

Only the truly needy receive help. Most cases are re- 
ferred by nearby schools and churches and by welfare 
agencies. Clergymen usually provide the “casework,” 
verifying the need in each instance. The investigation 
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takes time, of course, but in cases of emergency the aid 
is dispatched immediately. 

Clothing is often donated by club members and friends, 
and is dry-cleaned free of charge by a member. Used 
furniture is collected and repaired by the club. And the 
space for the project’s headquarters is rented to the club 
at half price. Club officials estimate that the food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities that have been distributed 
would have cost at least four times the actual expense 
involved, were it not for the generosity of members and 
other Cincinnatians. Even so, in three years the club 
has spent nearly $16,000 on Operation Open Heart. 


END OF A FEUD 


PEOPLE AROUND Martinsburg, West Virginia and 
Winchester, Virginia still remember the explosive at- 
mosphere that at one time surrounded the annual 
Thanksgiving football clash between Martinsburg High 
and Handley High of Winchester. A scant twenty miles 
apart, the two cities were proud of their teams, and the 
traditional nature of the contest had produced an intense 
rivalry. Rumors often circulated in both towns about 
alleged ineligibility of players, and at game time a num- 
ber of incidents had occurred through the years. 

Then, several months after the 1924 game, the princi- 














AND AFTER 


The club has turned the park 
over to the city after providing 
$2900 worth of grading, 
planting, and equipping. 
Members raised the necessary 
funds by selling tickets 

for a carmval. 
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pals of the two schools discussed the unfortunate—and 
potentially dangerous—attitude prevailing in the two 
communities. Both Kiwanians, they agreed to approach 
their respective clubs with the proposal of sponsoring 
a joint banquet in honor of the two football teams—be- 
fore the game. Both clubs were enthusiastic about the 
idea, and began planning the first program. That Thanks- 
giving Day the football tussle was fought hard but clean, 
and the fans behaved themselves, too. 

Every year since, players from the two schools have 
met each other across the dinner table before scrapping 
across the scrimmage line. The banquet has become as 
much a part of the tradition as the game itself. Besides 
dining together, the boys entertain the host Kiwanians 
with school talent, and the hosts provide coaches, edu- 
cators, or well-known football figures as speakers. Some- 
times a film of an important game is shown. Instead of 
taking the field as enemies on game day, the rival teams 
are already friends. 

As for the townspeople, Dr. E. E. Church, former 
Martinsburg principal, said, “It is my opinion that the 
effect has been more far-reaching than just the Thanks- 
giving football game; that there has been a spirit of 
mutual interest and confidence developed between the 
citizens of the two communities.” 


BEFORE... 


This was the vacant, 

unimproved area that faced the 
Kiwanis Club of Eastview- 
Russell, Ontario when it began 

a recent playground project. 
There were no playgrounds in 
town, yet more than 900 children 
between five and thirteen 

live in the area. 
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The editor eyed Matchett, then 


the potion. What in the world was it? 


By G. B. DOUGHERTY 


@@ PpuLy.” Prentice, Sunday maga- 
B zine editor of the City Enter- 
prise, rocketed back in his swivel 
chair, propelled by an explosive 
sneeze. Recovering, he grabbed a 
double handful of tissues to mop fu- 
tilely at his swampy mustache. 
“Hatchett...”” he gurgled. 

The small, mouse-haired man op- 
posite him hitched his chair a cau- 
tious inch nearer the editor’s desk. 
“Matchett, sir.” 

“Sorry, Machett,” the editor 
wheezed, “if you were peddling the 
hottest science scoop since Sputnik, 
I wouldn’t want to listen to it now. 
I’m a dying man.” 

“Come now, Mr. Prentice.” Match- 
ett smiled toothily, “You have a com- 
mon cold.” 

“Common cold! Hot and cold run- 
ning sinuses, a throat lined with old 
Pullman-car plush, eyes that feel as 
if a girl scout were toasting them on 
a fork!” As far away as the city 
desk heads were raised apprehen- 
sively. “And you walk in here—a 
perfect stranger—and announce it’s a 
common cold!” 

Matchett edged his chair back from 
the desk but made no move to leave. 
“You have all the usual symptoms.” 

Bull Prentice surged up from be- 
hind his desk, glaring his throw-this- 
bum-out look, felt a sneeze coming 
on, and sank back in despair. “Hatch- 
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ett,” he gasped, “if this weren’t the 
night of my daughter Cynthia’s voice 
recital—and if I weren’t staying on 
my feet just because I have to go— 
I'd be at home with a team of spe- 
cialists right now.” 

Matchett was polite but skeptical. 
“Oh?” 

“She sings.” He said it as if he 
were admitting that Cynthia peddled 
narcotics during study hal} at Darien 
High School. “She’s our only child, 
and I love her dearly, but she has a 
voice like a dentist’s drill.” He shud- 
dered convulsively. “Mrs. Prentice 
wasn’t a singer before her.” 

Ranged before the editor on his 
desk were a dozen different cold 
remedies and a glass of alcohol hold- 
ing a thermometer. Matchett sud- 
denly reached for this, shook it 
down, and popped it into the middle 
of the editor’s snarl. 

“Don’t talk now,” he cautioned. He 
leaned over the editor. “I can cure 
your cold. I can cure your cold in 
five minutes,” he purred hypnotically. 
“But Ill need some orange juice 
first, Mr. Prentice. Would you send 
out for some?” 

With trance-like obedience, Bull 
Prentice crooked a finger at a pass- 
ing copy boy. 

“Good!” Matchett smiled and 
reached for the thermometer. “T’ll 
take this now.” 

“What's that?” Bull Prentice asked 
a few moments later as he watched 


Matchett sift a package of beige 
powder into the orange juice. 

“Mustard.” 

“Mustard?” His face sagged doubt- 
fully. “And what’s that white stuff?” 

““Ah!”” Matchett smiled as he 
stirred. “My secret weapon—just a 
simple, common antibiotic.”’” He 
handed over the paper cup. “Drink 
up now.” 

Bull Prentice drank, then suddenly 
screamed, “Gad, I’m poisoned!” and 
collapsed into his chair, his arms 
flailing. 

Matchett, watching him, smiled 
smugly. 

When Bull Prentice sprang from 
the chair two minutes later, his eyes 
were bright. “Brother!” he chirped. 
“I can breathe again—through my 
nose!” He lit a cigarette and inhaled. 
“Ah.” He exhaled. “Smooth as silk! 
Matchett, I’m well! How did you 
do it?” 

“That,” said Matchett seriously, “is 
my story. A simple cure for the com- 
mon cold!” 

“How crude I must have seemed,” 
Bull Prentice apologized, drawing a 
chair up to Matchett’s. “Tell me your 
story, my boy. Now, the orange juice 
was vitamin C, I assume, and the 
mustard...?” 

“My concession to Yankee folk 
medicine.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were 
a physician, Dr. Matchett?” 

“Pharmacist,” Matchett corrected 
him. “I’m the night man at the Acme 
Pharmacy on West Thirty-fourth 
Street.” 

“Then you’re even more of a 
genius than I suspected.” Bull Pren- 
tice edged his chair closer, looking 
about him covertly. “And that white 
powder...?” He rubbed his hands 
together happily. “When this thing 
breaks on page one, it'll drive all 
these moon shots back to the travel 
section! You haven’t mentioned this 
to anyone, have you, Matchett?” 

“Only to this pharmaceutical 
house...”’ 

“Qh, no!” 

“Don’t worry,” Matchett said. “I 
retained the patent myself.” 

The editor brightened again. “Tell 
me all about it, Mr. Matchett, in 
your own words.” 

“Well, it all began the night the 
fountain clerk was sick and I had to 
handle both the fountain and the 
prescription counter. I had a cold 
myself, but I was on the job. I was 
pretty busy that night, Mr. Prentice, 
let me tell you.” 

“T’ll bet you were.” Bull Prentice 
mashed out his cigarette and lit an- 
other. 

“So I just put my mind to work 
and combined the most logical things 
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that came to hand. Suddenly I was 
sound as a dollar. Fortunately I 
could recall the exact proportions— 
that’s the real secret. I knew I was 
on to something big. I offered it to 
Space Age Pharmaceuticals, Incor- 
porated, for marketing on a royalty 
basis.” 

Matchett twisted his hands in his 
lap. Then, shaking his head slowly, 
he said, “But they’ve never put a 
drop of my formula on the market— 
and they never will.” He raised his 
head. “That’s why I came to you. I 
thought a story in the Sunday maga- 
zine of your paper, letting people 
know about my discovery, would 
force their hand.” 

“Good Lord, Matchett, this is pre- 
posterous! Didn’t Space Age run 
tests and find that the stuff actually 
works?” 

“They tried it on 3000 post office 
money order clerks. They always 
have colds. It was 98.76 per cent 
effective.” 

“Then why in the name of...?” 

Matchett smiled a faint, sad smile. 
“Space Age puts out forty-three cold 
remedies—none of which works, of 
course—that gross seventy-two mil- 
lion a year. My product would do 
away with all that.” 

Bull Prentice pounded his fist on 
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his desk. “‘What a cause you’ve 
brought to the Enterprise, Matchett! 
A crusade!” He stood, declaiming. 
“Man’s inhumanity to man—it’s the 
greatest thing since built-in obsoles- 
cence! Big business fattening itself 
on the poor working man’s suffering! 
We'll exposé them all over the place!” 

Matchett pouted mildly “They even 
said it would throw eight thousand 
Space Age employees out of work.” 

“But that’s progress! They can’t 
fight progress! We'll give the work- 
ing man a chance to say something 
about this himself.” 

“Mr. Prentice, that was the most 
puzzling thing about the survey that 
Space Age ran on the postal clerks. 


Only 3 per cent wanted the formula 
on the market. Eighty per cent were 
strongly against it, and the rest were 
undecided.” 

“Poppycock!” Bull Prentice ges- 
tured contemptuously. “It must have 
been another of those gray-fiannel 
swindles — you know, slanted ques- 
tions!” 

“Do you really think so?” Match- 
ett said. “On the questionnaire the 
married men said the only time they 
got any sympathy from their wives 
was when they had a cold.” 

Bull Prentice looked out the win- 
dow. “Now that you mention it, Mrs. 
P. did get up to get my breakfast 
this morning—first time since that 
virus of mine last spring....” 

“The wives claimed that a cold 
was the only time they got to sleep 
late. Several said their husbands 
went so far as to bring them flowers.” 

“Women get sloppy like that some- 
times, Matchett. Mrs. P. was almost 
amiable recently when I brought her 
a few posies to ease her through the 
grippe. Lasted nearly a week. Being 
amiable, I mean.” 

“The single people said that with 
an instant cold cure on the market, 
their bosses could always spot blood- 
shot eyes in the morning as a hang- 

(see UNCOMMON COLD page 38) 
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UNCOMMON COLD 
(From page 37) 


over. Besides, they’d lose at least ten 
days’ sick-time vacation a year. 
Grandmother’s funerals would never 
take up the slack.” 

The little man began to speak more 
rapidly, laughing a little hysterically 
from time to time. “They said every- 





one would have to go to all these 
cocktail parties and graduations and 
concerts....” 

Bull Prentice swivelled thought- 
fully in his chair, his lips pursed. 
Suddenly his telephone began to ring. 
“Prentice,” he growled into it. “Now, 
now, dear, get a grip on yourself. 
Tears never helped....” He held the 
receiver six inches from his ear for 
the next few minutes. Then he cov- 
ered the mouthpiece. “Imagine that, 
Matchett; Cynthia caught my cold 
and won't be able to sing at the re- 
cital tonight. The doctor’s just left.” 

Into the telephone he purred, “It 
is a catastrophe, dear, and I am sorry 
...Hunh? What do you mean I don’t 
sound as snuffly as I did this morn- 
ing? It certainly was not a hoax to 
get out of going to Cynthia’s recital 
...But how could I have given it to 
Cynthia if....” 

He held the crackling receiver 
gingerly for a minute and then eased 
it back on its cradle. “Brother!” he 
worried, “am I in the soup! If I get 
off that train in Darien tonight with- 
out a cold, she’ll....” He smacked his 
fist into his palm. “I’ve got to 
scrounge up a cold somewhere be- 
tween now and the 5:17.” 

He seemed to have forgotten 
Matchett’s existence. He began lock- 
ing up his desk. “Casey’s Lounge will 
be a good place to try. They don’t 
wash their glasses any too well.” 

Matchett cleared his throat. “Now 
about my story, Mr. Prentice....” 

“What? Oh, yeah.” As he shrugged 
into his coat, Bull Prentice hesitated. 
“Tl tell you. We'll kick the idea 
around and see if anything comes of 
it. If it does, I'll give you a call. 
Good day, Mr. Hatchett.” 

“Matchett,” the little man mur- 
mured, but without hope, as Prentice 
bolted out the door. THE END 
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WIRE TAP 
(From page 15) 


beyond doubt of major importance. 
On the other, blank authorization of 
any policeman to tap wires has re- 
sulted in indiscriminate use of wire- 
tapping equipment by hundreds of 
plainclothesmen, working mostly un- 
supervised, some of whom apparently 
were not above the misuse of their 
gadgets for blackmail. Granting that 
police should have some means of 
checking on suspects in serious 
crimes, the legislators began to ask 
if there was not some way of curbing 
their excesses. 


Iw searcu for a way out of this di- 
lemma, more and more eyes have 
been turning to a country where the 
word “‘privacy”’ is sacred and yet 
where police wiretapping creates no 
controversy. That country is Eng- 
land, where the telephone exchanges 
provide leased wires that enable the 
authorities to wiretap in their central 
office. This arrangement eliminates 
the need for surreptitious tapping in 
the streets, and transfers it to a point 
where, once authorized by court, it 
can be carried out by a hand-picked 
staff. In the main tapping center in 
London, for instance, a recent in- 
vestigation of a committee of Privy 


Councillors found that the wiretap 
information was never available to 
more than “three or four carefully 
chosen officers.” Under such a sys- 
tem, anyone found on the street with 
tapping equipment — with badge or 
without—is liable to arrest. The nuin- 
ber of authorized eavesdroppers is 
reduced to a handful whose charac- 
ter promises that the evil inherent 
in wiretapping will be more than 
matched by the social good derived 
from it. 

In England, at least, there seers to 
be no doubt on this score. As the 
Privy Councillors reported not long 
ago to the Prime Minister and the 
Parliament: 

“We .are satisfied that all the offi- 
cers and officials concerned [with 
wiretapping] are scrupulous and con- 
scientious...that interception is high- 
ly selective and that it is used only 
where there is good reason to believe 
that a serious offence or security in- 
terest is involved... [and] that the 
number of people with access to ma- 
terial obtained by interception, either 
in its original or in its selected form, 
is kept to an absolute minimum. We 
are further satisfied that interception 
of communications has proved very 
effective in the detection of major 
crimes... and serious dangers to the 
security of the state.” THE END 
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(From page 20) 


speech therapists by the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. Be- 
cause of this shortage, one of the 
Institute of Logopedics’ primary aims 
is to train speech-correction students. 

The Institute provides therapy and 
guidance for over 2000 individuals a 
year. About one quarter of these are 
handled at the center in Wichita. 
The rest are treated through the In- 
stitute’s twenty-four field-service 
units. The first of these, the El 
Dorado unit, was launched in 1936 
by the Kiwanis Club of El Dorado, 
Kansas. 

The Institute does not accept every 
applicant who comes to it, nor does 
it succeed in helping every individ- 
ual it does accept. The only qualifi- 
cation for acceptance by the Institute 
is the possibility that the applicant 
can be helped. Some victims are so 
severely handicapped that they ob- 
viously will require permanent cus- 
todial care at home or in a state 
institution. 

At the same time, Dr. Palmer and 
his staff fight hard against declaring 
any case hopeless. Some years ago, 
a thirty-five-year-old woman was 
brought to the Institute. She had 


been born with cerebral palsy, then 
was sent by her family to an isolated 
farm owned by relatives. She grew 
into an adult physically but not men- 
tally, and at the age of thirty-five 
had acquired a vocabulary of only 
four words, hardly more than grunts. 
Even the Institute’s optimism was 
shaken at her condition. Yet, in two 
years the skill and patience of its 
staff enabled this unfortunate wom- 
an to learn to read, speak, and write. 

Many children come to the Insti- 
tute from a life of considerable lone- 
liness. Because of their speech 
handicap, especially if they are cere- 
bral palsy victims, they have been 
deprived of the normal school and 
playground social contacts. For them 
the Institute provides the first real 
companionship they have known. 
And it is a companionship of equals. 
Here the child who stutters and the 
jerking-limbed child whose speech is 
an unintelligible slow sing-song need 
not fear the laughter of other chil- 
dren—for they too will stutter or 
jerk spasmodically as they try, in 
their broken droning, to communi- 
cate with the newcomer. 

In this home and school—a little 
world of problem children and skilled 
teachers of incredible patience—small 
miracles occur each day. Today 
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Danny, deaf since birth, at last man- 
ages to say his name. And in an- 
other room across the corridor, little 
Joan and her teacher are noisy with 
delight because Joan can now pro- 
nounce the letter “f” clearly—and 
doctors had once told her parents 
that Joan would never talk at all. 

Children whose speech difficulties 
are not severe enough to prevent 
their attending community schools 
ordinarily take their Institute treat- 
ment in an after-school program. 
For its full-time students the Insti- 
tute operates its own school, which 
follows the regular public-school 
curriculum. The classes are small, 
ten students at the most, to make 
sure that each child receives a max- 
imum of individual help. 

The Institute’s primary aim, of 
course, is to remedy its students’ 
speech defects, and one of its elab- 
orate facilities for doing this is the 
electronic research laboratory. Here 
are developed new devices and tech- 
niques that will improve the effec- 
tiveness of the Institute’s testing and 
therapeutic programs. One machine 
built by Dr. Ralph Schwartz, direc- 
tor of the laboratory, enables the 
student to hear the sound of his own 
voice at the same time he hears the 
voice of his instructor, thereby help- 
ing him to learn correct pronuncia- 
tion. 

To supplement its direct speech- 
improvement techniques, the Insti- 
tute makes very substantial use of 
physical, occupational, and musical 
therapy. The children are encour- 
aged to sing and dance to recordings. 
They also engage in games and in a 
wide variety of arts and handicrafts. 

“Music helps them a lot,” one staff 
member explains. “It develops their 
sense of rhythm, which is very im- 
portant for good speech. Then too, 
many of the children have poorly 
co-ordinated physical behavior—the 
cerebral palsy cases particularly. We 
try to help them improve physically 
while we’re improving their speech. 


Singing and dancing, working with 
their hands—it all helps and we use 
it all we can. Take the group in this 
room, for example. They’re all of 
pre-school age—from three and a 
half to six years old. They’re listen- 
ing to songs right now.” 

Around a table sat seven children, 
boys and girls, wearing earphones. 
Together they looked like a charm- 
ing advertisement for a 1925 radio 
set. They giggled and squirmed and 
laughed as they listened to the rec- 
ord their instructor had placed on 
the phonograph—a recording of chil- 
dren’s songs. To the children it was 
playtime, but through this ingenious 
arrangement they were becoming 
familiar with the sounds of every- 
day words. 

One of the Institute’s more sur- 
prising phenomena is the sight of 
little girls wearing football helmets. 
The helmets, of course, have a spe- 
cial purpose. They are worn by cere- 
bral palsied children whenever they 
move about. Because of their diffi- 
culty in walking the children are 
liable to falls, and the football hel- 
mets act as a safeguard against head 
injuries. 

Its progressive methods and its rec- 
ord of success in treating sufferers 
of speech defects has earned the 
Institute of Logopedics a worldwide 
reputation. A high official in the In- 
dian government was given his as- 
signment to the United States by 
Nehru so that he might send his 
child to the Institute for speech-im- 
provement therapy. Two years ago 
the American College Women of 
Tokyo sponsored a Japanese doctor’s 
visit to the Institute, whose methods 
he hoped to take back to Japan. Dr. 
Palmer feels that a double benefit is 
achieved when foreign speech-cor- 
rectionists come to Wichita’s model 
center to study. Besides receiving 
the most advanced training in their 
field, they have an opportunity to 
see at first hand an outstanding ex- 
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Useful Calendar 
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ample of what free enterprise can do 
in the area of public service. 

In the breadth and depth of its at- 
tack on the problem of defective 
speech, logopedics goes far beyond 
all previous concepts of speech ther- 
any. Modern research has proved 
that many of these were unscientific 
to begin with. Much of this research 
has been conducted at the Institute 
of Logopedics, which in addition to 
its role as a speech-improvement 
center, takes just as seriously its job 
of training logopedists and conduct- 
ing basic studies in speech and 
speech therapy. Toward these ends, 
the Institute works closely with the 
University of Wichita, where Dr. 
Palmer is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Logopedics and is an active 
professor. The logopedics course is 
a stiff one. Among other things, it 
requires a total of 648 clock hours of 
clinical observation of speech-defect 
cases. 

The Institute’s services are called 
upon by other agencies as well. Sev- 
eral universities send students there 
to get practical experience in occu- 
pational therapy. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration makes steady use of 
the Institute’s facilities and expert 
knowledge in dealing with speech 
and hearing disability claims. The 
Institute even gets involved in psy- 
chiatry now and then, when an in- 
dividual with a speech or hearing 
defect happens also to be the victim 
of mental or emotional illness. Such 
cases are sometimes brought to the 
Institute by its neighbor (as Kansas 
distances go), the famed Menninger 
Foundation in Topeka. As a less 
complex but extremely practical 
service, the Institute tests hearing- 
aids for individuals and offers guid- 
ance in their purchase. 


Tue case ntstortes in the Institute’s 
files hold some bright and unusual 
success stories. Some years ago a 
five-year-old boy with a severe 
speech handicap was brought to the 
Institute. It had been thought at first 
that he was mentally retarded. With 
the Institute’s help, his abilities be- 
came evident as his communicative 
powers developed. Eventually he 
won a teaching fellowship at M.LT. 
Another “graduate” of the Institute 
was a cerebral palsy victim. His im- 
provement was so great that in time 
he became a judge. Another cere- 
bral palsy victim, helped by the 
Institute, became the owner of a 
magazine agency. And still another 
turned into a cattle raiser. A woman 
minister who had developed a seri- 


ous speech difficulty was cured com- 
pletely. Another woman came to the 
Institute when she was thirty-seven. 
She had everything against her. Be- 
sides having a severe speech defect, 
she was withdrawn and had little ed- 
ucation and no useful skills. Her 
livelihood came from a low-paying 
hospital job. As part of her general 
therapy program, the Institute de- 
cided to try to teach her machine 
sewing. The woman’s self-confidence 
was so low, however, that it was dif- 
ficult at first to get her to cooperate. 
“IT can’t learn,” she said. “I’m too 
dumb.” But the Institute’s staff didn’t 
let her give up, and she found she 
could learn. She became quite a good 
seamstress, in fact. With her new 
skill and her improvement in com- 
munication, this woman’s self-con- 
fidence rose and her personality 
changed into a more positive and 
happy one. 

Many of the most striking testi- 
monials to the Institute’s skill are 
to be found among its present or past 
staff members. One of these is Mr. 
Clyde Berger, the Institute’s libra- 
rian. As a child he was a victim of 
cerebral palsy. Because he had no 
family he was committed to the 
county poor farm. When he was 
twenty-one he came to the Institute 
for help. That was in 1938. Today, 
besides being in charge of the In- 
stitute’s sizeable library, Berger is 
the holder of a Master’s degree and 
is a skillful writer. 

A visitor to the Institute of Logo- 
pedics is likely to be struck by a 
special quality that not all service 
institutions have—a very genuine in- 
terest on the part of the staff in the 
individuals in their charge. At the 
same time, they are careful not to 
display an excess of sympathy, re- 
alizing that this can have a harmful 
effect on handicapped children. The 
staff members try to maintain a 
healthy emotional atmosphere, one 
that will prepare the children for 
life in the world outside. And what 
success they admit to, they credit 
largely to the Institute’s director. 

“Dr. Palmer is aremarkable admin- 
istrator,” is the verdict of Charles 
Wurth, the Institute’s business man- 
ager. “He’s able to keep his finger 
on an incredible variety of things 
simultaneously. But he doesn’t try 
to do everybody’s jobs for them.” 

Dr. Palmer has a very valuable 
administrative assistant right in his 
family. Mrs. Palmer is executive as- 
sistant of the Institute. “They make 
a marvelous pair,’ says one 
staff member. “Each supplements 
the other almost perfectly.” 

Palmer will talk at length about 

(see MAN OF worDs page 46) 
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COLORADO 
ROCKIES! 


Your first taste of deli- 
cious _mellow BLACK 
CANYON CHEESE 
will make it your fa- 
vorite. Made in the Gunnison Valley where high mineral alpine 
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SALE PRICE 
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We bought up all we could get of this famous brand 
Electric Percolator, at bargain price, and are pass- 
ing our savings on to you. At this low, low price, 
you can afford the luxury of this big 10 to 40 cup 
party perk. 
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S-l-o-w-l-y 
for CIVIC GROUPS A PaleHand Emerges...! 
We grow, pack, and ship our own 


shelled pecan meats for resale through 
civie groups. Whole, halves, or broken 


MAN’S DRESSER ORGANIZER = $398 pieces available. 


Man's best friend is this lazy susan For complete details write: 


DRESSER VALET! It holds his col!ar 

stays, cuff links, tie clips, watch, loose THE MASCOT PECAN co. 
change, rings, glasses and wallet —each in 
a separate compartment. He knows where Glennville, Georgia 
everything is! Spins around to make him 
feel extra efficient. Handsomely gold tooled — 
Ssun-tan” leatherette, moire-lined. Practi- 
cal gift for any man! ‘Satisfaction guaranieed or 
vour money back! Only $3.98. postage paid. 
Order DRESSER VALET from Sunset 
House, 235 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, 
California. 


oe 
ott 



























his little black box just sits there—quiet, 
sinister, waiting for you or your visitor 
to throw the switch on. Then, suddenly 
it comes to life, with a whir of power—twitch- 
ing and jumping as if a demented genie were 
locked inside. Slo-o-o-wly the lid rises. From 
beneath emerges a pale, clutching hand. The 
hand grabs the switch, pushes it to “off”, 
quickly disappears back in the box. The lid 
slams shut. Once again, all is quiet. All, 
except your shaken friends, many of whom 
will immediately take the pledge! Be first to 
own it! Send now. Ideal also for the snack bar. 
Complete with batteries, only $4.98 
plus 25¢ for postage and handling 
Guaranteed to unnerve or money back. 
Enclose remittance. Available by mail only from 
HTS AZ-5 Spencer Bidg., 
ee SPHCR Atlantic City, N. J. @@ 


Anatone gives healthful 
support, slim appearance 












ADJUSTABLE COLLAR STAYS. It’s the woman 
who saves the man from life’s little annoyances, such 
as eliminating the maddening search for the right 
length collar stays. Goldplated and spring-tempered, 
they adjust to fit any length and will not cur! or rust. 
Each pair in leatherette presentation case. $1 ppd. 
Medford Products, Box 39, Bethpage, New York 
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Anatone checks back- 
ache, supports sagging 
stomach muscles, slims 
inches off appearance, 
improves posture. Elas- 
ticized fabric. rein- 
forced stitching, special 
stays prevent wrink- 
ling, rolling. Waist sizes 
26” thru 52”. 10 day 
money back guarantee. 
Send 4.98 ck. or m.0., ynconditionat 


PP. On COD pay 4.98 money-back 98 
plus postage. Yorday triat id |duncratt, Dept. K-2, Dunn Bidg., Penacook, New Hampshire 
MAGIC MOLD A30K 473 Livonia Ave.B’klyn 7, N.Y. 
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WATCH WILD BIRDS, JUST INCHES AWAY! 


Identify birds, their songs, calls, markings, courtship, feed- 
ing of young, etc. Flight Deck is a quality product that 
will last for years. Ideal gift for shut-ins, youngsters and 
all bird lovers. Clips ON or OFF any window-sill. Large 
17x15", all-weather lifetime duralon, green, white trim, 4 
seed wells, water pool, hardwood perches and feeding stick. 
Gift packed with card, promptly mailed as directed. Al! orders 
acknowledged. Shipments insured. Money back guarantee. 




















The Morchandisar 





a Delightful Gift 


from the 
Heart 
of the 
Pennsylvania 
Dutch 
Country 


A delicious assortment of the world’s finest 
pretzels—old fashioned large pretzels, extra 
thin butter pretzels, bite-size nutzels, 
crunchy beer pretzels, and pretzel stix. All 
baked to a delicious golden brown as only 
Pennsylvania Dutch bakers can bake them. 
Packaged in a beautiful “Barn Red” re- 
usable tin with serving tray lid, gaily deco- 
rated with authentic Pennsylvania Dutch 
designs. A perfect answer to your gift prob- 
lems. Free gift card enclosed. 

nited States or to service per- 


‘ sonnel overseas. Kindly specify 


shipping dates. Send check or money order. 
Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 


BACHMAN BAKERIES CORPORATION 


2605 Kutztown Road, Reading, Pa. 


poe anywhere in the 









STRAWBERRY PRESERVES 


in Wooden Pails from Sunny Louisiana 


A New Orleans delicacy: 
Fraise de la Louisiana—sun 
ripened whole fruit in a pure 
preserve of incomparable 
flavor. Family size pails 
mean lots of strawberry 
goodness for everyone 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


3 Ib. pail $4.35 postpaid 
4 Ib. pail $4.98 postpaid 


West & North of Denver and in New England add 35c 
Send for complete Gift List 


CREOLE DELICACIES CO. 
533-K Saint Ann St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











1000 
Name & 
Address 
Labels $1 


ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 ppd. 


s. William G. Stewart 
930 Overhill Road 
Niagara Falls, New York 








Sensational bargain! Your name and address hand- 
somely printed on 1000 finest quality gummed labels. 
Padded. Packed with FREE, useful Plastic GIFT BOX. 
Use them on stationery, checks, books, cards, records, 
etc. Beautifull rinted on finest quality gummed 
paper— 1000 on 1. SPECIAL—SAVE MONEY! ANY 
3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2. Makes an ideal gift. If 
you don't agree this is the buy of the year, we'll 
refund your money in full. HANDY LABELS, 1192 
Jasperson Bidg., Culver City 1, California 





the ONE GIFT they DON’T have... 





& 





MOPPER? “onesie air 


TERRY AFTER-BATH ROBE 


Here’s the great big, wonderful “‘terry bear’’ of a 
robe that towels you dry instantly, cozily after 
tub, shower or swim. Personalized with press-on 
initial. Made of thick, thirsty snow-white Cannon 
terry, with yards of comfortable fuliness, raglan 
sleeves, draft-screen collar, tassel tie, wrap- 
around belt, two big ‘‘carry-all’’ pockets. . . . It’s 
a whopper of a Mopper! Fits men, women per- 
fectly. For 6-footers, order king-size... only 
$1.00 more. A great buy! Get several... for 
yourself, for gifts, for guests. Sorry, no C.0.D.’s. 

Gift-ready in clear plastic 

bag. Free 3” initial (specify) $6.95 ea. 

Add 35¢ postage ea. Mopper (Save! 3 for $20) 


Gift catalog free, on request. 


WOODMERE MILLS, INC. 
DEPT. A37 BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





New Table Top Invention Puts You In... 


PROFITABLE RUBBER 


STAMP BUSINESS 


Home Operators now make 
$9.20 AN HOUR in busi- 
ness once monopolized by 
a few big companies 
Special rubber stamps bring high 
prices—cost only pennies to make 
on new, !ow-cost table top machine. 
Take 27 cents worth of material, 
make perfect stamps, the kind busi- 
nesses and offices now buy by the dozen at $1.80 each. Make 
up to $9.20 an hour. Start in spare time in your own home. 
Run machine on kitchen table using ordinary electrical out- 
let. Make any kind of stamp. We’ll send you free informa- 
tion without obligation about this established, highly prof- 
itable business, now open to individuals for the first time. 
For free information send name today on a post card to 





Rubber Stamp Div., 1512 Jarvis Ave., Dept. R-33-M, Chicago 26, Ill. 








Roberts Rules on a Plastic Slide Rule 


Just the thing for CLUBS, UNIONS, 
SCHOOLS, and CONVENTIONS. Calculate 
350 POINTS of ORDER in seconds, BASIC 
RULES and how to express 7 IMPORTANT 
MOTIONS. This perfect gift is convenient, 
efficient and economical. 

In better BOOKSTORES or $1.00 PPD to 


TRUTH ORDER CULTURE 
83 La 


P.O. Box 1 Porte, Indiana 














1—-A firm underseating. 
A firm tensil back rest. 


and angle of tilt. 
4—-Keeps you alert and 
driving. 


refreshed for long 


road tested over thousands of miles. 


OUR PRICE 


$12.95 


Postpaid 


$13.95 


West of the 
Mississippi 
Comparable 
Value $23.95 








ADJUSTABLE “BACK-AID’”’ CAR SEAT 


An Entirely New Innovation in Driving Comfort 


Now for the first time you can sit in regulated comfort. 
Three way adjustable Mark-Fore Car Seat gives you: 


9 
3—Individual adjustment for height, degree of “push” 


The result of more than 2 years of research and devel- 
opment in cooperation with orthopedic specialists and 


NEW MARK-FORE 
3-WAY ADJUSTABLE 
BACK-AIDE 
FOR MILES OF 
CAREFREE DRIVING 







distance 


© Fiberglas Mesh Seat 
and Back 
(Prevents Sweating) 
®@ Special Alloy Steel 
Frame 
©@ Heavy Gage 
Leatherette Trim 


JOHN SURREY, LTD. 
11 West 32nd St., Dept. K3 
New York 1, N.Y. 








FINISHED 
OR IN EASY 
30 MIN. KIT 


TOOL TOT 


The Perfect Gift for Him 

Now the’ ata way onl will have everything handy for those 
odd jobs around the . One-arm workshop holds over 30 
tools (about 15 each side) in plain sight for easy selection. Easy 
to carry. Cutting edges and fingers protected. Saw slides into 
concealed scabbard. Room at m 

uses, washers, etc. Clips and hooks for both sides We 
17°x26"x9 4". + inely finished in honey-tone pine. Postpaid $13.95 
1N COMPLETE KIT— Pre-fitted, drilled, sanded, etc., ready 

for finishing. Simple instructions. Postpaid $8.9! 

LARGE NEW FREE CATALOG— over 300 pieces—Finished 

wet Bele and Kit Furniture in Friendly Pine. 

Not 


in Stores YIELD HOUSE 
“Slatctee Dept. K11-9, N, Conway, N.H. 


lor more tools, nails, 

















MAGNIFYING READING GLASSES 


with finest plano-convex lenses. For people over 40 who 
need simple magnifying lenses to read fine print, and 


do not have astigmatism or eye disease. 30 Day Money 
Back Guarantee Send Name, Age, Sex and $2.95—or 
order C.0.D. C.0.D. postage extra. 


NU-LIFE PROD., COS COB, CONN., DEPT. A-72 
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Clearly—THE GIFT this year! 


SEE-BRELLA™ 


Guards your safety with golden glamour 


Here's the glamorous new “picture window” 
umbrella you look through, not under, when 
rainy winds blow! Its strong, heavy-gauge, crys- 
tal-clear viny! shakes dry instantly, no soggy 
drip. New SEE-BRELLA “dresses up” any outfit. 
Brilliantly styled with 10-rib golden-finish steel 
frame, gold-color binding, gieaming golden- 
flecked plastic handle, your choice of gold press- 
on personalizing initial. Even has handy rain 
bonnet in plastic pouch on handle chain! Light, 
yet sturdy, long-lasting. ideal for outdoor sports, 
to keep in your car. Order several, for gifts, for 
yourself. Specify initial. Sorry, no C.O.D.s. 
Write for free gift catalog 


Exclusively— Postpaid only $4.95 
BRADFORD’S, INC. 


BOX 535-C2 ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 








CALLING CARD JEWELRY 
Reproduced in Full Color! 


Sensational new MINI-CARD JEWELRY. 

custom made to your order! Sparkling + idea! 
Any business card or signature repro- 
duced in full coler on this novel “Jewelry 
reduced to \4”x1\4 size. Beautifully 
framed in metal, mounted on handsome 
cuff links end tie bar. The whole Set for 











| available in maroon, brown, green, satinwood, or 
| pastel blue. Prepare one as a gift for a club, divi- 








Plaza de Tores de BARCEL OWA 
















office ... 





= b iose 
Mass Ree MANOLET 


| Bic ie eee VERA 





= Now!...Show All Your Friends "J 
You, Too, Have Lived Dangerously! 


YOUR NAME on a Genuine Bullfight Poster 


eeeeee eeeetee 
Impress and puzzle your friends, with this large 17” x 

28” bullfight poster, featuring your name among those 

. of other famous matadors. This authentic poster, using 
the original art work and printing plates in full color, 
makes a dramatic eye-catching decoration for home or 
or a truly personalized gift for your bull- 
throwing friends. Poster imprinted with your full name 
or any other name you specify—only $2.98 ppd. 2 
posters, with 2 different names—$5.75 ppd. 
Mailed in a round mailing tube, not folded. 


Be the first matador in your set. Order now. 
Send check or money order « Available by mail only = 


SPENCER GIHS 


ees Copyright 1959 Spencer Gifts, Atlantic City, N. J. 









Ready to frame or hang on wall. 


AZ-4 Spencer _ 
Atlantic City, N 








BELLY BUTTON BRUSH -79¢ 
Just what he needs! For a real laugh 
sensation, give that favorite gal or ey 
the gag present of the yeaar—a BELLY 
BUTTON BRUSH. Deluxe rhinestone 
studded handle and elegant plastic gift 
box. Guaranteed to create gift excite- 
ment. You'll be complimented for finding 
something so unusual. BELLY BUT- 
TON BRUSH, only 79¢ each, 4 for $2.98, 
postage paid. Order from Sunset House, 
235 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


“MY KIWANIS YEAR” 


Album and Scrapbook 


Compile a record of YOUR year of Kiwanis leader- 
ship as—Club President, Lieutenant Governor, or 
Governor—in this handsome combination photo 
album and scrapbook. Kiwanis emblem and ‘‘My 
Kiwanis Year'' embossed in gold. The album, 
13 inches by 11% inches, contains 35 pages and is 


sion, or district leader for presentation at the end 
of HIS Kiwanis year. It will be appreciated and 
treasured always. 





























only $5.95 postage and tax included. Guar- My Kiwanis Year” albun $5.00 
anteed to please! Send card or signature and year { y01d $1.50 
eneclly Gold finish or Silvery rhodium. Order e 
CARD JEWELRY SET from Sunset | Order from KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
House, 255 Sunset Bidg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 1 East Erie Street. Chicago 11. Illinois 
WOU TOU HAHN GHAASASONNHNL iAH tNNNNeNNAA MUnnnedsitittt TUT 
SENSATIONAL! NEW! aquaur 
: e QUALITY 
BATTERY 4 
powerep SHAVER — only $125°.,, 
®@ Fast 
® No cord ORDER BY MAIL es . 
; ®@ Sealed motor Money refunded if not @ Practical 
tisfied i 
© Gieement satisfie ® Close shaving 
. @ ONE only flashlight battery runs it for months : 
@ Exclusive patented self-sharpening razor-head J 
Electric Shaver Department : 
j In pena Edwards Ltd., "79 Dunsmuir ‘st., Vancouver 1, B.C. © 
fi OTNAUNENEO UAE OU PYPREE ATA davis atoti4 (40H ORE tact tee 
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Do you know that more than 
72% of all Kiwanis wives read 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE! 

Much of the fine quality mail- 
order merchandise offered in The 
Merchandise Mart will appeal to 
them. 

















BEAU-MATES FY 
warm-hearted figure flatterers! 











} ¢ 
a 
Textured thermal 


BAL-A-TITES* 


and mix-or-match 
BAL-A-SLIPON* 


For sports or lounging... 
figure-flattering warmth 
under skirts, kilts, slacks, 
bermudas. Exclusive ther- 
mal knit stretch fabiic of 
soft combed cotton “insu- 
lates” against zero winds, 
keeps you sleekly comfy 
indoors. Full-fashion cut, 
shadow-line seams, wide 
elastic waist band. Retains 
fit. Guaranteed run-proof. 
Tites personalized with 2 
press-on initials at ankle! 
Slipon has scoop neck, cap 
sleeves, heart monogram. 
Order several, for gifts, for 
yourself. NO COD's. Cata- 
log on request. “Tm 
Petite (under 5’3”) 

Average (5/4”-5/7”) 

Tall (over 5’8”) 





Mix or match: Black, a 
Royal Blue, Fire Red $4.75 each $9 set, ppd. 


WOODMERE MILLS, INC. 
DEPT. B18 BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 











a new toy at a special price to 
help you in raising funds for your 
favorite project. 


Wonderful for kids. One piece, 
completely sofe. Helps them learn to manipulate their 
fingers. Makes all sorts of shapes and forms, twists and re- 
forms easily, smoothly. Clean, lightweight, washable, sturdy. 


KHARASCH imports 


701-703 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 5, Illinois, Dept. K 












$1.00 Prepaid, Ne 0.0.0, 


U 

In Lots of 25 | 

In Lots of 100 or 
60c Each 






- 15 yen 
More . 
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Gifts that say “KIWANIS” 


EXECUTIVE SET 


A handsome 3-piece set which includes 
the Director Billfold and Key Case, in 
brown English Morocco leather, pack- 
aged in a gold-tooled, satin-lined jew- 
elry case. A wonderful gift to give... 
and a wonderful one to receive. The 
Kiwanis emblem is stamped in gold. 
ES-73 $11.00 





Executive Set 


GOLDEN FRENCH PURSE BILLFOLD 


A feminine favorite! This large, roomy 
leather-lined coin purse has a bill pull- 
out feature with a taffeta lined cur- 
rency pocket and 8-photo card case. 
The rich burnish of gold added to 
Pearlescent Cowhide makes this a lux- 
urious gift for the ladies. The Kiwanis 
emblem is gold-stamped on the inside 
of the purse. 


EP-25 Golden French Purse Billfold $7.70 


(All prices include 10% Federal Tax 
Prices slightly higher in Canada) 





Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 101 East Erie St., Chicago 11 











STEAK TESTER 


Perfect Steaks Every Time 


Adjustable tester gives the degree of 
doneness you want. A bulb glows and 
you are ready to eat. 


The Steak Tester enables| Precision Made 
you to cook better steaks, 
exactly as you like them. 
Flatter your guests by 
preparing their steaks 
perfectly each time. 





Easy to clean 


Easy to adjust 


‘4 Postpaid 
A must for every home 


John Surrey, Ltd. 11 west 32nd St., Dept. K4, New York 1, N.Y. 


Use indoors or out 
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If Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drilis your 
child in phonics with records and cards. } ond 

to use. University tests and parents’ cenetia 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. P-102, Wilmette, Illinois. 








, PAT. 
Holds 100 LP’s! 7-7; RACK 
If you're short on floor space, and long on records, this new 
black wrought-iron wall rack is for you! Five compartments 
to sort your albums by symphonies, operas, dance, jasz and 
show music! Moduiar A. A- enables hangin one rack above 
another, or side-by-side, as your record cc sagen" > ll A 
cinch to put wi a assembled! Sturdy steel- 
10° 

with order ‘Din ners’ Acct, Add 75¢ P.P. $695 
AIRMAIL MON SY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


struction. wy D. eur remit 
©LESLIE CREATIONS, Dept. K2, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 








BATTERY POWERED PORTABLE MIXER 


Sensational new FUN gift. Operates on 2 flash- 
light batteries! Mixes beverages, hot or cold 
drinks, salad dressings, etc. Use anywhere, 
home snack bar, kitchen, boat, office, camping, 
picnics. Delights kids, teenagers, guests. Safe. 
no cord to plug in. Pour in liquids, flick switch, 
and MIXEE mixes drinks in seconds. Amazingly 
powerful motor encased in white and goid- 
brushed-metal base. Choice of 2 gold initials. 
Crystal-clear polystyrene tumbier with built-in 
mixer wheel holds 16 ounces! (Extra tumbler 
$3.00.) Order several, for gifts, yourself. No 
CODs. Free catalog. 
Gift-boxed, 


Less batteries $9. 95 od. 
BRADFORD'S, INC. 


BOX 535-M1 ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Exclusively — 
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RAISE $100! THE SWEET AND- 


EASY WAY—50% PROFIT... 


KIWANIS CLUBS 
PEANUT BUTTER 







EVANS CANDIES, INC. Dept. 
2714 Apple Valley Road, N.E. D 
ATLANTA 19, GA. 

Please send sample and information 
without obligation. 


initihttsin thienintibiendinmasncsmmenenapennsitintnat | 
BUND Fie cence ce esenmaneeeseeeeeenaeenen | 
ECR cn es an en enemas anenenenenenenenenesese I 
Qe nese wwe S000 nee enase : 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
ontgomery, Ala 











Hore: Westwaro Ho 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















CLOGGED SEWER 


Remember 


m. COSTLY a siLL— 
pre t iL 


ee November ist. Just in- 





Owner, Housewife, Janitor, or Epeterz 

| yg to clean any Clogged 
er ‘ein. 

Yet anyone can operat this 

new Flushing im which 

sotenees obs air pressure on « solid 


melt away in- 


like blow of this new unit 


te flow m faucet through 
he Gun while air is rel on 
the pipe. Vents or stacks are no 
obetacle, as for ds to strike 


what is this um Flushin, 
Gun worth in COS ty" PLumein 
BILLS SAVED? Tear th 7 Aa 
and write your same Po + a 
ide it for FREE Booker 
Obey that urge io agent will 
« wide ord will ae (Ch 
SeSte tidare a 1702) PLL 
7: KWw-22. 
Chicago 


ae%o"N  Contrel Ave 


MAN OF WORDS 
(From page 40) 


the Institute, and about himself 
hardly at all. In reply to a question 
about his personal background, 
Palmer is likely to tell about his 
hopes for a full-scale clinic for hope- 
less cases that the Institute cannot 
now accept for treatment. He is not 
likely to reveal the fact that he is, 
among other things, an accomplished 
pianist. 

Nor is he likely to mention the 
fact that his unusual knowledge of 
anatomy and of the physical side of 
speech impairment largely has its 
origin in the fact that he once in- 
tended to become a surgeon. He 
abandoned this hope when he was 
told by doctors that he had an eye 
condition that would almost certainly 
bring blindness by the age of forty. 
While the doctors eventually proved 
wrong, this prospect drove him to 
exploit his memory in preparation 
for the day when he might have to 
give up reading. He memorized 
everything valuable that he could, 
including a great deal of his beloved 
music. 

A native of Michigan, Palmer came 
from an intellectually enriching 
background. His father was a college 
president, his mother a pr-fessor in 
the same college. Palmer graduated 
from Olivet College, then went on to 
graduate study at the University of 
Michigan. This involved serving for 
a period as laboratory assistant to a 
professor who specialized in lan- 
guage and speech—an experience that 


stimulated Palmer’s interest in the 
area and led to the intensive studies 
from which his great plan took shape. 

The fact that a large number of 
victims of speech defects suffer from 
cerebral palsy caused Dr. Palmer to 
make a thorough study of this con- 
dition. It is likely that his knowl- 
edge of this particular illness is on a 
par with that of medical specialists. 
Some years ago, in fact, Palmer was 
asked to go to Italy under a Ful- 
bright grant to set up a cerebral 
palsy institute there. He had to beg 
off for lack of time. 

Dr. Palmer belongs to a number 
of organizations, particularly those 
related to speech problems. He is a 
past president of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. He 
is also a member of the Research 
Advisory Boards of the United Cere- 
bral Palsy Association and the Cere- 
bral Palsy Education Foundation, 
and an honorary member of the 
American Academy of Cerebral 
Palsy. 

Dr. Palmer has been a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Wichita since 
1939. He has served as chairman of 
both his club and district Under- 
privileged Child Committees and as 
member of several other club com- 
mittees. 

Today, “logopedics” is still a new 
and unfamiliar word. But, largely 
because of the work of Dr. Martin F. 
Palmer, it won’t be unfamiliar for 
long. Too many people are talking 
about it—people who, except for 
what logopedics have done for them, 
might not be talking at all. THE END 























“HARRY’S WAITING FOR THEM TO TAKE THE PUSH OUT OF PUSH BUTTONS.” 
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NEW SUIT 
(From page 23) 


was afraid to look. He stayed in the 
kitchen. 

“When will they bury Grandpa, 
Mom?” 

“Tomorrow afternoon. We’re going 
to have to go to town and buy you a 
suit. You can’t go to the funeral 
without a suit.” 

Marc had long ago despaired that 
his parents would ever think that he 
was old enough to have a real suit. 
They always said a shirt, tie, and 
slacks were fine for a boy his age, 
or pretended they couldn’t afford a 
suit. It had never occurred’ to him 
that when somebody died he would 
need a new suit, and when his 
mother told him, he found it very 
hard not to skip around the room. 
He had to go outside so that his 
father would be sure not to see how 
happy he was. 

He ran and made a flying leap into 
the dirt pile where he and Grandpa 
had so recently carried out an in- 
vasion of Normandy. Lying on his 
back in the good-smelling dirt, he 
pictured himself entering Sunday 
School, passing by Janet Bell’s chair 
and winking at her so that she 
blushed. He saw himself as master 
of ceremonies in the school variety 
show, a role he would certainly have 
captured last year had he dared try 
out for it. As his dreams carried him 
through parties and flirtations and 
other social successes where he no 
longer had to be emibarrassed by 
having to wear his outdoor jacket 
in place of a suit coat, he forgot all 
about the suit’s original purpose, 
thinking of it only as the best gift 
that had ever been offered him. 

Then his eyes fell on the old 
wooden chair against the shed, and 
he remembered how it had come to 
pass that at last he was going to be 
dressed on Sunday so that he could 
be proud; and he realized that he 
was glad his grandfather had died. 
He stayed in the back-yard a long 


time. He did not want to go back 
into the house. 


His parents and some people he had 
never seen before were gathered 
around the grave, their heads bowed 
as the minister prayed. Marc looked 
at the fresh creases in the cuffs of his 
sleeves and pants and felt the new- 
ness of the blue suit under his arm- 
pits. He wanied to be sorry that his 
grandfather had died but he simply 
could not make himself feel that way. 

He felt the way he did when he 
had told a lie and he thought his 
parents had found out; but he could 
hardly wait to run out to Oak Street 
to the block where Janet Bell lived 
and walk slowly past her house. He 
hoped his parents would let him 
wear the suit all day and not make 
him take it off as soon as he got 
home. He thought they probably 
would let him wear it, since the 
whole day was funeral day. He 
wondered if the funeral party were 
noticing his new suit, and deep in- 
side he felt an uncomfortable com- 
bination of guilt and pride for having 
it on. 

Now they were lowering his 
grandfather into the grave, the old 
man who didn’t seem dead somehow 
but seemed still to be there. Only 
when the coffin was all the way 
down and they were pushing the dirt 
in so that it made a hollow sound on 
the coffin top did Marc feel his 
grandfather going away. For the first 
time, he saw a world in which the 
old man did not exist, in which the 
chair by the shed was forever empty, 
and there was no more war but only 
a white peace, a surrender, a silence 
and a total loneliness. 

The minister had stopped speaking 
and everyone was very silent. Marc 
began to feel heavy. Then the heavi- 
ness swelled within him and some- 
thing strange came over him so that 
he was puzzled. 

Without any effort on his part he 
began to sob, and great tears filled 
his eyes. THE END 





COSTLY COUNTIES 
(From page 26) 


tenance equipment between counties, 
or joining forces for such projects as 
“regional jails,” far more economical 
—and constructive—than antiquated, 
understaffed county lock-ups. Cities 
and counties also are saving money 
(and hence their residents are) by 
cooperating rather than competing. 

It is in urban areas where counties 
have been least equipped to cope 
with twentieth century problems. 
One result has been chaotic multi- 
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plicity of village and city govern- 
ments, plus a county that is hardly 
fish or fowl. (Yet in 110 of 174 major 
metropolitan areas, the built-up por- 
tion does not overflow the county.) 

Los Angeles County, one of the 
most progressive (and largest), has 
minimized this problem by creating 
such a high standard of services that 
there is no incentive to create sub- 
agencies for some. Two score mu- 
nicipalities are able to utilize many 
county-provided services on a con- 
tract basis. Lakewood, a city of some 

(see COSTLY COUNTIES page 48) 





PROFITABLE! 
Coin-Operated, Self Service 


NORGE Equipped 
LAUNDERAMAS 


featuring the new 
DUBL-LOADER WASHERS 


Why? Because they require the 
LOWEST INVESTMENT, afford 
your customers 40% to 60% SAV- 
INGS, require VERY LITTLE OF 
YOUR TIME, need not interfere 
with your present business or oc- 
cupation, present no LABOR 
PROBLEMS and are conducive to 
CHAIN OPERATION. 
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BEAUTIFUL! 

ECONOMICAL! 

Base your success on our experi- 

ence which offers the conservative 
investor the BEST AVAILABLE 
EQUIPMENT AND THE LOWEST 
FINANCING terms in the industry. 
No franchise fee. 


Our national organization consists 
of the largest group of independ- 
ent associates in this field whose 
sole interest is to assist and guide 
you in this tried and proven suc- 
cessful industry. 


est office to you, call or write... 


Zeolux Corp. 


National 
Distributors 
of Norge Coin 
perated 
Laundry 
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Dept. K 
261 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Raise Funds... ... 

Help the Handicapped . , 
Keep Your Community Clean 
You can accomplish all this by 


having your organization sell the 
famous litter-bag at 100% profit. 


For Details Write: 
DETROIT LEAGUE FOR 
THE HANDICAPPED, INC. 
1401 Ash Street 
Detroit 8, Michigan 























DOUBLE-BARRELED! 


The combined DECEMBER/JANUARY issue 








What Can 
Exercise 
Do For You? 


Famous heart specialist and two 
noted physiologists tell how nor- 
mal men and women can keep fit, 
trim, active and youthful, partic- 
ularly after 35, by simple exer- 
cises that stimulate the circuia- 
tion. Mailed free as a public 
service by EXERCISE FoR HEALTH, 
Box 2520, New York 17, N. Y. Ask 
for pamphlets A-16, 17 and 18 
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GIRL IN BROWN 


e girl in brown walked by with an orange basket. 


I could not tell how much it held or why 

She hurried. The wind made her push her jacket 

Higher around her neck. She hurried by 

And I never saw her again or her orange basket 

And never remembered that moment’s bittersweet sky 
Or the leaf she caught in her hand and put into her jacket 
Pocket. I have forgotten her entirely 


Tuomas Joun CartisLe 


THE PENITENT 


watched November hang 


a storm cloud 

in the sky 

With old-man hands 

he nailed it there, laughing 
loudly. 


I saw November catch 

a wing tired gull 

With old-man hands 

he stroked the gull, weeping 
softly. 


I heard November call 

the wind hounds 

from the fields, 

call the four hounds to his side 
With old-man hands 

he tethered them, smiling 
gently. 


Bette Heven Rickerson 








COSTLY COUNTIES 
(From page 47) 


60,000, in fact buys all its services 
from the county, has only eighteen 
rather than a potential 400 full-time 
employees it might oth. wise need, 
and enjoys a tax rate about one third 
the size of similar California cities. 
Nassau County, New York, has one 
health department where sixty-eight 
municipal ones formerly existed, 
plus a single, much-lauded police 
force that replaced thirty-five local 
departments. 

“Local governments,” says New 
York’s Mayor Robert Wagner, “are 


* * * o * * * 


“Do a little more each day than 
is expected of you,” said Kiwanian 
Harrison Breyer, a bank manager, 
to a new young teller. A vice-presi- 
dent, overhearing him, murmured, 
“And pretty soon more will be ex- 
pected of you.” 

—Oren Arnold 


* * * + * * + 


not by themselves in a position to 
handle problems which spill beyond 
their borders. ...” Regional planning 
and coordinated development are 
needed, authorities agree. Yet to 
date this has been almost impossible 
to achieve. 

Dade County, Florida, however, 
believes it may have an answer— 
using the county structure as a base. 
So phenomenal was the growth of 
Miami, Miami Beach, and satellite 
communities the past few years, that 
there were twenty-six police depart- 
ments (plus patrol units belonging 
to three governments); multiple 
building codes that jacked up con- 
tractors’ costs; and such snafus as a 
six-lane expressway with one stretch 
rendered useless because it ran into 
a housing project. In 1957, though, 
voters approved metropolitan gov- 
ernment. Now, while each commu- 
nity retains its sovereignty over 
purely local affairs, it delegates to 
“metro” such functions of regional 
import as law enforcement, zoning, 
and road-planning. 

Thus, though the county now is 
something of a stumblebum or extra 
wheel of local government in many 
areas, it need not remain so. In fact, 
according to Herman Pope, execu- 
tive director of Public Administra- 
tion Service, “The county has fair 
size, and usually has powers which 
newer or lower layers of government 
are not granted. I have a hunch the 
county is coming back.” 

Certainly, it can—if we care to 
make it do so. THE END 
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MAY WE SERVE YOU? This fall, make the money your club 


needs by selling Benson’s Sliced Old Home Fruit Cake—genuine, 
delicious, SLICED, with 75% fruit and nuts. Over one and a half 
million dollars have been raised by clubs just like yours. Free Sales 


Kit tells you how. Send today for details. 


Jf) Z 
Benson d 





Please send details on your cake, plan, 
prices, terms, bonus and $1,000 
Scholarship Offer to: 

Name 


Organization 


Address. 








OLD HOME FRUIT CAHSE 


BOX 71 e 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 
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bulky office machines. Faster, easier 

to operate; even part-time typists turn out print- 

perfect office work. Just one-half the 50 

price of other electric office typewriters. 1/9” 


Manufacturer's list price. Subject to change. F. E. Tax extra. 
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